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Summary and inclusions 

Does hi^h yourh ur.eirr--. -yment represent a serious 
problem or a natural volun-ary outcome of new workers 
integratirg i~o the lai::-: :-ar!-::::' What accounts for 
the deteriora~ion in the eralc,-: situation of black 
youth? Mow msny youth f ace s-:.. . u= employment problems? 
These question:, have attrscr-? ;ne attention of researchers, 
of policymakers, and of the pu He Differing views about 
these questions will be in minds of members of Congress 

as they deliberate over new _egis_ation to deal with youth 
employment problems. This -aper examines the evidence 
bearing on these problems. 

Before stating the paper's conclusions, it is importan. 
to mention the methodoloc ical and data problems we must 
confront in attempting to reach conclusions. Because of 
school and the lack of f^^mily responsibilities, it is natural 
for many youth to show o-_iy a partial attachment to the labor 
force. Put, for other y-uth, nonparticipation in the labor 
force is the outcome of -~or job opportunities 

and/or the harmful exper:a^nces of crime or teenage pregnancies 
In principle, the data al-.w one to distinguish between those 
who are voluntarily and inrcluntar ily out of work by relying 
on the unemployment and no^: in the labor force classifications 
However, the evidence indi-ates that official classifications 
by themselves are inadequate for our purpose. Many classified 
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as. rside the l£-::.or force actually :nt and are \ illincj tc 
ar- ' t jobs. Ma- young people clar:; fied as uner :loyed 
e- ' in only a .asual job search r very short eriods. 

ince the distinction between .^ismployment ™d not in 
th= 1 force is of only limited v^ljje^ a good strategy is 

tc f CU3 on the employment versus noremployment di^it inrt- ion, 
es^pe lally for youth expected to wori (those v;ho are out: of 
scho : I and are not mothers of young children). T'- e best 
indi '::jr of se' ous problems among individual yc uh is 
sub: tial joblessness over the year. There is .ittle 
amb jity about data showing youth who search for but 
can find a job for 4 to fi months or more. 

In addition to issues related to the concepcs 
unc:^rlying the data^ some investigators have questioned 
the validity of the basic youth data. Several surveys 
of youth have indicated that the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) understate youth employment and thus over^ 
state the youth unemployment problem. While it is far 
from clear that the CPS data have such biases, this 
paper presents results based on data from a variety of 
surveys . 

The first conclusions deal with question of the 

incidence and duration of youth unemployment. We find: 

(1) The majority of young workers integrate effectively 
into the labor market. About 70 percent of young white 
workers and almost 60 percent of young black workers did 
not bear even one week of unemployment during the entire 
year of 1977. 
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(2) Most youth unemployme-nt is born^ by those experiencing 
substantial unemployment :3ver the year. In 1977, young 
workers with 15+ weeks of unemployment accounted for between 
70 to 80 percent of total weeks of unemployment. 

(3) Youth jobs turn over ''za:—t and younr: Z'.-eople frequently 
move in and out of the Ic.:::: r force. no^ve\ei , their high 
turnover is not primarily :^sponsible for their high 
unemployment. Elimins:ti^:r of the excessive incidence 
of youth unemployment indir' ed by turnover would still leave 
about 70 percent of the c.i::f erentia 1 between youth and adult 
unemployment rates . 

Turning to other sour/res of youth employment problems, 
we find: 

(4) The level and coversrie of the minimum wage, as well 

as other wage rigidixiie affect youth employment. Recent 
minimum wage increases v robably added about 1 percentage 
point to the overall te-rnage unemployment rate and about 
3-4 percentage points tD the black teenage unemployment 
ra te . 

(5) Traditional supply and demand forces affect the youth 
employment situation. Youth employm^?^t levels are highly 
sensitive to changes ir aggregate demand. An increase in 
the unemployment rate of prime age male workers from 3.0 
to 3.6 percent reduces the employed shares of white and ^ 
black youth by about 2 and A percentage points, respectively. 
Youth in areas with a favorable industry mix have a 

better chance of finding a job than youth in other area^. 
Youth employment rates are also sensitive to the changes 
in the demand for military personnel. On the supply side, 
the relative size of the youth labor force influences youth 
employment and wage levels. In particular, the bulge in the 
youth population during the 1960 's lowered youth employment 
and wages. 

(6) The economy does an excellent job of abso rbing the 
large inflow of youth into the labor force during the summer 
months. The Summer Youth Employment Program accounts for a 
good part of the country's success in preventing youth 
joblessness from rising during the summer. 
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The analysis of the high and rising racial differentials 
in youth unemployment yields several conclusions, including: 

(7) The racial gap is wider according to the official CPS 
data than according to data from other surveys. The National 
Longitudinal Survey (NLS) and the National Crime Survey 
(NU3) show serious, narrower employment gaps between white 
and nonwhite youth than does the CPS. Only the Na t ioJiaJ...^ 
Longitudinal Survey of 1972 High School Graduates (NLS72) 
indicates that the employment and earnings situation for 
young black high school graduates is favorable and nearly 
equal to that of whites. 

(8) Counting the armed forces personnel as ...employed would 
Jeave a large racial differential in employment-population 
ratios, but would eliminate a good part of the worsening 
trend in the racial differential among young men. 

(9) Family status differences by race appear to exert little 
effect on racial differentials in employment status except 
in the case of young women, 20-24. About half of the 12 
point gap between the employment-population ratios of white 
and non-white women, 20-24, appears associated with the 
higher proportion of nonwhite women who are mothers. 

(10) The move from rural farm to big city areas contributed 
to the worsening trend in the employment of nonwhite youth 
between 1950 and the mid-1960*s. Migration apparently 
played a little role in che worsening trend since the 
mid-19fi0's. By 1976, black teenagers did much worse inside 
central cities than outside central cities, but the area 
differences were smaller among blacks, 20-24. 

(11) Several studies show that irace has a significant 
negative effect on a youth's employment status,, even after 
taking account of educational attainment, location, age, 
family background, and area characteristics. While these 
results suggest a large possible impact frora discrimination, 
the remai!:ing differences could be due to excluded factors, 
such as differences in educational achievement. 
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(12) Nearly 20 percent of the racial gap among youth living 
with their families is the result of differences in the 
income, education, and especially employment status of the 
family head. Young people whose family head was unemployed 
or outside the labor force had a 13 to 15 point lower 
probability of being employed than youth whose head was 
employed in the private sector. 

(13) The worsening employment trends for black youth have 
been concentrated on a subset of youth. In other words, 
increasing inequality has taken place within the black youth 
population. Those young black men who worked at least one 
week in 1967 and 1977 have kept pace in terms of earnings 
per year with young white workers. What accounts for the 
v/orsening is the sharp drop in the percentage of young black 
men who work at all during the year. 

The final section provides estimates of the number of 
youth with serious employment problems. Accoroing to data 
cover ing: 1977 , we find: 

(14) The pool of 16-24 year-olds who experience 15+ weeks of 
unemployment is large (2.9 million), but represents only 
about 10 percent of young workers. The serious employment 
problems extend beyond the poor, the black, and the high 
school dropout; whites make up 70 percent of those with 
substantial unemployment . 

(15) Very few of those with substantial unemployment over 
the yf.'ar experience several short spells between jobs. The 
majority had over 26 weeks of unemployment and had no more 
than one employer • 

(16) The number of low income 16-24 year-olds with sub- 
stantial unemployment amounted to 734,000 in 1977. Over 
80 percent of these youth were out of school. 
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I . Reasons for Concern 

Kigh youth unemploynent has persisted in the American 
economy for nearly three decades. Since 1954, unemployment 
rates of teenagers have not fallen below 11 percent. In 
spite of an array of private and government efforts, youth 
unemployne nt rates have continued to rise. Unenpl oynent 
rates of teenagers averaged 1(^.9 percent between 1970 and 
±918, as compared witn 14.3 percent in the 1960's and 11.4 
percent in the 1950 Vs. The ratio of youth to adult 
unemp]oynent rose from 2.5 in 1954 to 3.3 in 1978. Nonwhite 
youth have faced the most dramatic worsening in employment 
prospects. Unemployment rates of nonwhite teenage men 
jumped from 19 percent in the 1955-59 period to an extra- 
ordinary 34 percent in the 1977-78 period. 

The direct interpretation of these high unemployment 

rates is that a large share of young people spend time 

looking for jobs v/hen they could be working. Their idleness 

represents a waste of resources to the nation and a loss of 

income to the young people unable to find jobs. Nevertheless, 

some have questioned whether youth unemployment is a serious 

problem. According to this view, young people are generally 

looking only for part-time jobs during off-school hours; 
« 

young people generally do not have important family 
responsibilities; and youth unemployment frequently amounts 
to short-term job hunting which has to accompany movements 
in and out of the labor force. 

10 
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In spite of these conside rat ions, youth unemployment is 
a serious concern for several reasons. First, youth unemploy- 
;nent is not essentially a necessary short-term phenomenon. 
Most youth unemployment occurs among young people who cannot 
find jobs for long periods of time. Second, the incidence of 
youth unemployment is extraordinarily severe among white and 
nonwhite youth from low income families. Third, youth 
joblessness h^s been worsening over time for the most dis- 
advantaged groups; black youth unemployment rates have reached 
unprecedented levels. Finally, evidence indicates that youth 
joblessness has long-term negative effects; lack of early work 
experience can reduce employment and earnings of young adults. 

The specificSDf the worsening employment situation 
facing nonwhite youth appear in Tables 1 and 2. Note 
that in 1964 nonwhite youth ages 20-24 had about the same 
chances for employment as did white 20-24 year olds. By 
i977-7fi, the share of nonwhites working fell 15 percent 
points below the comparable figure for whites. 

This deteriorating job situation for young blacks 
has disturbing implications for the overall effort to 
achieve racic^l equality. In spite of improving oppor- 
tunities for blacks in educational and occupational areas^. 
many young blacks are skeptical that adequate job pre- 
paration will yield reasonable rewards. The extraordinarily 
high unemployment rates they face while young reinforces their 
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belief that their hard work will result in little payoff in the 
job market. Unless the job situation improves for young blacks, 
widespread racial inequality may become self-perpetuating. 

Perhaps the decline in the youth population cominq in 
the 1980's will allow many of the youth problems to wither 
away. Howevet, while the declininq population will likely 
reduce the absolute scale of the problem, there, is no clear 
evidence that the p. rrcentage of youth experiencing serious 
problems will go down because of the declining numbers of 
youth. Indeed, since the incidence of serious problems 
is particularly high enong younn blacks and since blacks 
will make up an increasing share of youtfi the proportion 
of problem youth will actually rise. 

Given these concerns, it is v;orthwhile to review the 
nature of the youth employment problem. An important focus 
is the distinction between youth joblessness that results 
from n.-.rmal youth expperiences and youth joblessness that 
represents a serious social concern. Section II begins by 
relating normal as well as harmful experiences to labor 
market outcomes. Section m discusses the interpretation 
of existing concepts unci measures of youth employment patterns 
in terms of serious versus minor problems. In .section iv, 
we look at the causes of youth unemployment from several 
perspectives. We focus on the role of normal experience and 
serious joblessness in explaining youth-adult 'in r ployment 
differentials, trends in youth unemploynent , and the high 
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and increasing racial differentials in youth unemployment. 
In section we conclude by presenting some measures of 

the number of youth who experience serious employment problems* 
I I , Youth Experiences and Labor M arke t Outcomes 

Youth experiences can naturally lead to employment patterns 
that differ from those of adults. It is normal for many 
youth to show only a partial commitment to t-.e labor force 
because of their student status and because of limited 
financial responsibilities to their families. Even the 
young workers who do work full-time will naturally show a 
job shopping pattern as compared to the more stable job 
pattern of adiats. The teenage and early twenties are years 
in which many have harmful experiences that affect their 
employment options. Criminal activity and teenage pregnancies 
are the two most widespread harmful experiences. 

The combining;: of school and work can lead to high 
unemployment because part-time, part-year jobs are lirpited, 
because frequent movements into the labor force require some 
ninimal period of job search^and because young workers 
cannot or clo not want to gain seniority on jobs available in 
their years as students. After completing school, youth 
would he e^xpected to experience another speJl of unemployment 
as they try to locate their first full-time job. 

To some extent, school and v/ork are substitutes. Young 
people staying in school are giving up current income to 
improve their future earnings prospects. From this standpoint^, 
low youth employment is not a social problem. On the other 
hand, school and work are increasingly complementary. Many 
students neprl to work part-time while going to 

Q school; their joblessness is a real concern: 

ERIC 13 
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The share of youth enrolled in school declines sharply 
between the 16-17 and the 22-24 acje categories. Note in 
Table 3 that, as of October 1977, 90 percent of 16-17 
year-clds but less than 20 percent of 22-24 year-olds 
were students. The share combining both school and work 
declines more gradually since older students tend to work 
more than younger students. The data in Table 3 also 
document how the seasonal nature of youth labor force 
participation declines with age. 

Family status is another explanation of difference 
between youth and adult employment patterns. The vast 
majority of young people live with parents who are primarily 
responsible for their support. The limited financial 
responsibilities of youth can account for their less stable 
work attachments and less intensive efforts to search 
for jobs. To many unmarried youth, the job will often 
be less important than one's social life. 

The increase in financial responsibility with age 
is revealed in Table 4 . Among young men, about 90 
percent of 16-17 year-olds but only 40 percent of 22-24 
year-olds live with parents; 60 percent of 22-24 year-olds 
are either independent (other family status) or have dependents. 

Short tenure on specific jobs and limited work ex- 
perience are other natural explanations for employment 
differv^nces between youth and adults. Because youth have 
participated only a short time in the labor market, they 
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have been unable to build up the seniority aiid specific 
training that often accompanies job tenure. Table 5 shov;s 
how job tenure rises with age. This ]ack of job tenure 
makes youth more subject to layoff and subsequent unemploy- 
ment. The effort to find the job at which tenure is desirable 
leads to job shopping and frictional unemployment. In spite 
of the accompanying unemployment, job shopping can be 
productive not only as a way for youth to find out which 
careers are most appropriate, but also as a way of gaining 
job experience and skills. 

In some instances, youth rictivities might be expected 
to lead to lowe r unemployment rates than adults experience. 
When job opportunities are poor, youth tend to extend their 
schooling."^ Unless these youth try to combine work and school, 
the limited job opportunities can be offset by declines in 
the labor force and result in fewer full-time unemployed 
workers. As Table 6 illustrates, the percentage of youth 
out of sc'ior^l and out of work has not increased nearly as much 
as increases in youth unemployment rates. The all volunteer 
army is another outlet, especially for young men. As job 
opportunities in the civilian labor market become scarce 
for high school dropouts, youth who might have experienced 
unemployment can enter the army. High school dropouts 
make up an increasing share of first term enlistees. 

However these normal youth exper iences affect employ- 
ment status, it is the harmful youth experiences that lead 
to the most serious employment outcomes. Potential workers 
are expected to gain their basic educational skills while 
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they are young. Those who do not have basic reading^ 
ATiting, and math competencies by age 21 will have access 
to the fewest jobs and will be most likely to have chronic 
labor market problems. While school attendance and achieve- 
ment has risen Frubstant ially over the last two decades, 
especially for low income and minority youth, the number 
without basic skills is disturbingly high. 

Building up a credible work record that can yield re- 
ferences for future jobs is another task to have cicconipl i she(^ 
by the early 20's, Unfortunately, many young people have no 
work experience over an entire year even during the ^0-2^1 
year age range. In 1977, 23 percent of nonwhite men, 20-24, 
and 36 percent of nonwhite women, ?n-24, did not work even 
one week. Of the unemployed nonwhite men, 20-24, in March 
1S78, 15 percent liad never worked full-time for at least 
2 consecutive weeks. 

Perhaps the most harmful experience for many youth is 
involvement in crime. Crime is to a large extent a youth 
activity. Youth under age ?A account for 55 to 60 percent 
of alJ arrests in the U.S. Of all arrests for crimes 
of violence, 40 percent were of persons under age 21. 
Unfortunately, the data on the share of youth ever arrested 
is generally not available on a national basis. Apparently, 
larne numbers of white and black young men have some arrests 
which rould affect their er^ployment. A study of the 1945 
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Philadelphia youth cohort indicated th3t about 10 percent 

of young white men, and 25 percent of young black men 

had been arrested by age 18 for a relatively serious 
2 

offense. The data from the Philadelphia study also 
showed a clear connection between juvenile and adult 
crime. Of juvenile offenders, 43 percent committed 
crines between, age 10 and 2r>; only 12 percent of those 
with no juvenile record committed a crime during the 18-26 
period • 

Young women may face sf icial income and job rrirket 

probler-.s because they bear a child in their early teenage 

years. Having a child in one's early years limits a woman's 

ability to gain early work experience. When no father 

is present, the woman must u.^:ually rely on welfare. The 

trends in childbearinq show that fertility rates of young 

women are falling, but fertility among unmarried women is 

rising. Between 196? and 1976, there was a decline in 

births per 100 women, ages 15-19, from 7.0 to 5.4. At 

the same time, the number of births per 100 unmarried 

women, ages 15-19, rose from 12 to 22.5. An unfortunate 

result of early childbearing has been long-term dependency. 

Moore estimates that one^quarter of women who bear their 

first child in their teenage years ?;rend time on welfare 
3 

by age 27. 
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While these harmful experiences can raise youth unemployi,.ont r 
causation also runs in the opposite direction. High youth unen.- 
ployment can lea^I to social problems and to long-term barriers to 
employment. This is particularly true for nonwhitt. , low income 
and inner-city youth. Poor experience in the labor market can inter 
act with other forces to push young people into crime, into unstable 
family relationships and/or into an alienation and withdrawal from 
the regular labor market. The absence of available productive 
outlets in the labor market can be particularly critical at this 
early stage of life, Once having commi-^ted a serious crime, once 
having become a parent with no means of surrporting a child, or once 
having a long period outside of a regular job, individuals must 
overcome special barriers to enter useful ziareers and to maiuuain 
stable employment. ^ 

Although causality is difficult to establish, the worsening 
youth employment prospects have coincided with worsening trends 
in criminal activity, in illegitimacy, in suicides, and in welfare 
dependency. Fur theri...-:;re , evidence is accumulating that the 
inability to find stable work while young affects one * s employment 
and wages in the futu.re. ^ 

In summary, all youth are in a transititm period with 
respect to their social lives as ac:11 as their experiences in the 
labor market. While normal experiences of ycutb can lead to em- 
ployment patterns that differ from those of adults, it is the 
harmful experiences affecting large numbers of youth that are likely 
to lead to the most serious employment problems for youth and adults 
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III. Measuring and Interp :oirth Employment Patterns 

The process by which . integrate into the labor 

market must be kept in mi en measuring and interpreting 

youth employment patterns. Finding the appropriate measures 
is one part of the problem. The unemployment rate, the key 
indicator of general labor market conditions, has serious 
limitations as a measure of youth employment opportunities. 
But whatever measure one uses interpretation is difficult 
because of the simultaneity between school, family formation, 
and military expe^riences and youth employment outcomes. For 
example, early childbearing may hurt the employment prospects 
of young women; but poor employment opportunities could 
infJ.uence teenage girls to bear children. 

This section looks first at the conceptual issues 
underlying the unemployment rate and other measures of 
youth labor force status. Next, we discuss differences acroi^s 
surveys in the estimates of youth employment and unemployment* 
Concepts of Youth Employment Status 

Because the unemployment rate does not capture variations 
and differences in labor market attachment, it has limited value 
for assessing youth labor market conditioi s. When the labor 
force is fixed, changes in the unemployment rate shift workers 
between employment and unemployment. Since youth labor force 
participation is variable and often short-term, the unemployment 
rate can show little movement even while substantial changes are 
taking place in youth employment conditions. 
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The UR may overstate or understate the severity of the youth 
employment problem. The understatement results Jrom tlie "dis- 
couraged worker" phenomenon. Some youth who are not working are 
reported as not in the labor force (NILF) in spite of their desire 
to take a job now. These youth, who may have stopped actively 
seeking jobs because they believe no jobs are available, are 
classified as discouraged vvorkers. The evidence that many 
youth classified as NILF are willing to work is actual work 
patterns. As the labor market improves, thereby increasing 
the number of available jobs, many youth previously outr.ide 
the labor force move into jobs. 

The often tenuous Jistinction between U and NILF creatta 

difficulties for comparing youth subgroups, for examining 

6 

over time, and for setting appropriate targets. A good 
example is the recent changes in the employment status of 
black youth. Between April 1977 and April 1979, the un- 
employment rate of black men, 16-21, fell only 4.3 points 
from 30.6 to 26. 3. This change mas.ked the larger improvement 
in job opportunities indicated by the growth in the employ- 
ment population ratio from 29.8 to 3?^. 5. If the percentage 
of young black" men who participate in the labor force had 
not increased over the 1977-79 period, the unemploymert 
rate would have fallen from 31 to about 15 percent. 

A second problem with relying solely on the unemployment 
rate it gives all unemployed workers the same weight. In fact. 
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unemployed workers differ substantially in the hours of lost 
work effort, in the amount of lost v;ages, in the need for income 
by the worker's family unit, and in the extent to which unemploy- 
ment represents some minimum necessary amjunt of job search* 
Comparing the unemployment of IG-l? year-old male? with 
the unemployment oil 25-34 year-old males provides a good 
illustrat '.on of why attaching the same weight to all un- 
employed workers is inappropriate. Nearly all the unemployed 
lG-17 year-olds are in-school looking for part-time work 
while nearly all unemployed 25-3'^ year-olds are looking for 
full-time jobs. Over 90 percent of 16-17 year-olds live 
v/ith their parents while over 80 percent of unemployed 25-34 
year-olds have to support tnenselves. The share of the 
unemployed looking for work for 15 v;eoks or more was 10 
percent among year-olds and 27 percent among 25-34 

year-olds. 

StiJl another indicator of the seriouc-^^ss of unemploy- 
ment is the nurpber of hours unemployed workers actually spend 
looking for jobs. Bowers reports data from a special 

January 1973 survey shov;ing that only Ifl percent of unemployed 

7 

teenavje males looked for work more than 10 hours per week; 
in contrast, 25 percent of unemployed adult men spent over 
10 hours in active job search. 

Given the difi-erences between youth and adults and among 
youth subgroups in labor force attachment, it is important 
to look beyond the unemployment rate to assess the severity 
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of labor market problems. A variety of measures are neceL^sary 
to capture the employm.ent situation for young v;orkers. Among 
the most useful are the empl :)yme,nt-populat ion ratio, tlie 
officially unemployed plus the d iscouraqecl unemployed, and th.c 
nup.ber who cannot find jobs for long periods. Although yoijl:!i 
shiow lov; long-term unemployment in a typicaJ r.;onth, t.bc '-monthly 
fiqures do not reveal the number of: youtti who experience suh- 
r'tantial ;foblef;.sness . Only data on the work experience of youth, 
over a full year can give valid figurei:; for the extent of st riou 
youth joble:i=^snesr. • These figures are available fron: the r^'^arch 
Work experitnco surveys. 

S urvey Diff erenc es in ^^easure s of You th employment Status 

Tn addition to those conceptual issues, interpreting 
youth labor force statistics has become complicated by 
the different numbers of employed and unemployed youth that 
are reported by different surveys. The monthly CPS is the 
primary data source for youth employment statisticc. 

However, there arc other sources of youth employment data 
broadly representative of the nation as a whiole. Kach March, 
the Census conducts a v/ork experience survey in which 
interviewers ask about weeks of employment and unemployment, 
total earnings, and usual hours worked per week over the 
entire prior year. Beginning in 1966, the Labor Department 
contracted with the Census to conduct the National Longitudinal 
Survey (MLS) , a representative sample of young men and 
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women. The NL5 differed from the CPS primarily in its 
effort to follow the same youth through their young adult 
years. Additional distinctions were that the NLS quest ionaires 
were more lengthy then the CPS and that the NLS respondent 
to questions about youth labor market experience was the 
youth himself^ while the CPS respondent to questions about 
youth more is often the youth's mother. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (DHEW) 
sponsored another nationally representative longitudinal 
f=^urvey of a subset of youth. The MEW survey, NLS72, covered 



Spring 1972. The youth were drawn from a sample of high 
schools. The NLS72 differs from the CPS in its sample 
selection process, its use of mail quest iona i res , its actual 
questions, and its greater use of the youth as respondent. 

The National Crime Survey (MCS) is another nationally 
representative survey including data on youth employment 
status. The NCS is a monthly survey of 14,000 households. 
Census interviewers conduct the survey and Census field 
staff draw the sample using methods similar to the CPS 
selection process. Although the primary purpose of th.e MCS 
is to collect victimization data, the first set of questions 
to each respondent concerns his or her labor force activity. 
The key differences between NCS and CPS are irt the rotation 
pattern, in the training of interviewers, and in the 
respondents. Nearly all data on youth from the NCS comes 
from asking youth. 



a sample 



of youth who were high school seniors in 
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To summarize, data on youth employment status are 
available from the CPS, NLS, NLS72, and the NCS. Of these 
four sources, only the CPS relies on respondents other than 
the youth for much of the data on youth employment status. 
How do the results across surveys differ? 

The most extensive comparisons have been made between the 
NLS and CPS. Freeman and Medoff performed several detailed 
comparisons of employment status by subgroup. Their numbers 
appear in Tables 7 and 8. Several findings are notable. 
First, the NLS consistently shows higher labor force parti- 
cipation than does the CPS. The differences in participation 
are particularly high for youth in school. Second, the EP ra*:ios 
from the NLS are much higher than EP ratios from the CPS. The 
NLS-CPS diferences are most striking for young blacks. Among 
males, age 18-19, the NLS shows almost no difference by race 
in EP ratios for the relevant months in 1967, 1968, and 1969 
while the CPS indicates much higher EP ratios for whites than 
for blacks. Third, the unemployment rates are sometimes 
higher in the CPS and sometimes higher in the NLS. In general, 
the UR's of white males are consistently higher in the NLS 
while the UR's of black males are often lower in the NLS. On 
the key issue of the racial differences in employment status, 
the NLS data show much smaller differences than appear in the 
CPS data. 
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Meyer and Wise report compari sions between MLS72 and CPS 
data that cover only the October 1972 employment status of youth 
who graduated high school in mid-19782,^ In these numbers 
which appear in Table 9, the NLS72 data show a much better 
youth employment situation than do the CPS data. While 
comparisons for years beyond 1972 are unavailable at this 
time, the patterns of high youth employment, low youth unemploy- 
ment and low racial differentials persist through 1976. The 
direct comparisons made by Meyer and Wise are imprecise because 
the MLS72 data on October 1972 employment status comes from 
a question asked in October 1973 about whether the individual 
worked at any time during October. The CPS employnient status 
question relates primarily to a specific week in October. In 
spite of the differences in methodology, the overall employment 
picture for young graduates that emerges from NLS72 data is 
clearly more favorable that what comes out of CPS data. 

Less complete but more recent figures are available 
from 1977 NCS data. Looking at data on nonwhite males in 
Table 10, we find that EP ratios are significantly higher 
and unemployment rates are significantly lower in the NCS 
than in the CPS. The differences are smaller among young 
v;omen. In spite of the NCS-CPS differences sizable racial 
differentials in employment status remain in the NCS data. 
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IV. Causes of Youth Employment Patterns 

Isolating the causes of youth employment patterns 
is a difficult and complex task. It requires ansv/ers 
to several questions, such as: why do youth unemployment 
rates generally remain at hiqh levels? what explains 
how youth employment and unemployment patterns change 
over time and differ across geographic areas? v;hy do 
some.' youth' . experience long periods of unemployment 
while other youth find jobs easily? what accounts for 
the ext remely h igh unemployment and nonemployment 
rates of minority and lov; income youth? why have the 
employment problems of black youth worsened over time? 

The purpoise of this section is to review the 
evidence bearing on these questions. The review is 
divided into four parts. Part A examines the reasons 
for unemployment rate differences between youth and 
adults. Part P considers the factors influencing 
chfinges over time and differences across geographic 
areas in youth employment patterns. Part C analyses 
the clianging patterns of racial differences in employ- 
pent. Part n brings together the explanations from 
Parts A-C in order to summarize the explanations of 
the youth employment problem. 
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A. Why is youth unemployment so high relative to 
adult unemployment? 

Unemployment rates of young people are considerably 
higher than adult unemployment rates in all Western 
countries. In 1976, the ratio of youth relative to 
adult unemployment rates ranged from 1.6 and 1.7 in 
Japan and Germany to 9. in Italy. In the United 
States , unemployment rates of 16-2 4 year-olds averaged 
about 2.5 times the adult unemployment rate over the 
1970's. 

Explanations of the differences between youth and 
arlult unemployment fall into two main categories^ One 
has to do with the idea that young workers are less 
attractive to employers than adult workers because they 
lack experience, good work attitudes, skills, and 
stability. The second relies on the notion that 
youth unemployment is a natural outcome of high turnover, 
seasonality, and the transition between school and work. 

Before assessing the importance of high turnover 
to youth adult unemployment differentials, it is worth 
noting that movements in and out of the labor force and 
between jobs need not result in unemployment. It is 
possible that youth could search for jobs while in 
school or while in a prior job and end up without any 
period of joblessness. On the other hand, since 
youth are generally not in the labor force on a full- 
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time, full-year basis, it is reasonable to look first 
at the extent to which labor force entry and job 
changes account for age differences in unemployment 
rates . 

A simple mechanism can account for effects of 
high turnover and less chan full-year participation, 
on average, 16-19 year-olds spend about 30 weeks per 
year in the labor force. Each year he or she must 
find a new job or return to an existing job. Suppose 
job search or job recall takes some minimum amount of 
time. Then, if young workers were to want only 25 
weeks of employment and the minimum time to locate a 
job were 5 weeks, the average youth would be unemployed 
5 out of 30 weeks, for an average unemployment rate of 
lfi.6 percent. This high unemployment rate would 
not represent a serious employment problem. Rather, it 
would be the natural outcome of some minimum time for 
job search and the part-year commitment to the labor 
force . 

According to this explanation, adult unemployment 
rates are low because adults are able to remain on 
their jobs for long periods. Because few adults 
separate from their jobs voluntarily and because adults 
are able to remain on some subsequent job for a long 
period, the job search time would generally make up a 
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smaller proportion of total time in the labor force. 
For example, suppose that 25 percent of all adults 
separated from their jobs per year and took 10 v;eeks 
to find a new job. The adult unemployment rate would 
then be 4.8 percent, which equals 10 weeks times .25 
divided by 52 weeks. 

Evidence for the turnover explanation in the 
United States comes from several sources. First, youth 
unemployment is said to be relatively short-term. In 
April 1979, for example, only 18 percent of unemployed 
16-21 year-olds had been looking for work for 15 weeks 
or more, as compared to 41 percent of unemployed 
men, 35-44. Over half the unemployed 16—21 year— olds 
had been unemployed 5 weeks or less . Second , wh i le 
most unemployed teenagers are classified as entrants or 
reentrants to the labor force, most unemployed adults 
have lost or quit their prior job. In April 1979, about 
70 percent of unemployed teenagers^ but only 20 percc^nt 
of unemployed males, 20 and over, had recently entered 
the labor force^ Third, over the course of the year, 
young workers tend to average more but shorter spells 
of unemployment than do adult worker.^. Finally, gross 
flow data indicate that young workers entering the 
labor force find jobs in the month they enter as 
frequently as do adult entrants to the labor force. 
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These pieces of evidence lend support but do not 
prove the validity oC the turnover explanation. Data 
on the duration of spellr. of unemployment do not reveal 
how long it takes for younq workers to find joby. A 
spell o£ unemployment can end by the youth giving up 
and leaving the labor force. N'or do the a^ta cited 
above tel] ns how many spells of unemploynent are 
experienced by the youth with ep.pl uyment: |:roblenr.. 
Tlie fact that iiost unemployed youth are entrants or re- 
entrants to the labor force doe.s not tell us why jjuch a 
large share of entrants and reentrants murt hear 
unemployment. Finally, the finding that youth entrants 
find -jobs as rapidly as adult entrants is based on 
gross £low data that are unreliable. 

A cM rect examination ol the turnover explanation 
.^ust rely on data on enployment and unemployment 
oxferience over at least a EulJ year f:eriod. The March 
197P «/-ork Experience "urvey, which covers 1977 , ro- 
vides th.e latest information available on a full year's 
employment experiences of youth and adults. 

A ^ook at the employment record for 1977 is 
enough to suggest that high turnover plays only a 
limited role in explaining high yoi th unemployment. 
Tables Hand 12ariay the 1977 data. Severdl notable 
farts appear inconsistent with the turnover picture. 
The vast majority of young workers do not spend any 
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tine unemployed. Even among nonv/hite teenagers, 
the group that suffers by far the highest unemployment 
rates, most workers did not experience a single v;eek of 
unemploynent . F.ooking at the data in terms of weeks of 
employment hinhliqhts t:he point. About three-qu^irters 
of weeks of enployrnent v;ere worked by nonwhite and 
white youth with no unemployment at all over the 
year. 

Ttje d is t r ihut ion of youth unemploynent is highly 
unequal. Between 70 and 80 percent o f the weeks o f 
unemployment \ ;e re borne by young w or kers wi th 15 
weeks or more of unemployment . The average number of 
weeks of unemployment for tliis groLi[: was about 30 
vyeeks. f^^any of the^e lonq-tern unemployed did not work 
at all during 1977 . Among Mack males, 16-2'^, those 
'm?.ble to tino any job accounted for one-third of total 
vecKs of unemfUoyment , These nonworkers averaged over 
20 week?: of unemployment. 

The conc'^:'nt r a t i on of otiemi^loyment is almost as 
1 i^ h an(;rg youth as af^ong adult wo rk e rs . In the case 
of wh i te "v;o rk e r s , a hnu t percent of youth unemploy- 
nent and about 7;^ percent of adult unemployment was 
borne by workers with 15 weeki:: or more of unemployment 
ever the yea r . Among nonv;li ites, those with substantial 
unemployment exj^e r i enced HI percent .f youth unemployment 
and 83 percent of adult unempJoynent , 
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Although the actual distributions of youth un- 
employment are highly unequal and incons.otent with the 
turnover explanation of high youth unemployment, a good 
deal of inequality in unemployment would result even if 
a random, high turnover process generated the unemploy- 
ment. To estimate the degree of inpquality in unempl oyi.ent 
generated by a random, high turnover process, we can build 
c". rinple model of the economy. 

Consider a model in which some workers leave their job 
every week, thereby opening up vacancies filled during 
the same woek. Each work's pool of iob.seekers is mndo 
up of those not placed in ^obs the prior week plus 
those whose joLs ended in the current week. Suppose 
all jobsoekors have an .^qual chance of finding a job. 
The probability of a job seeker finding a job would be 
equal to the number of vacancies divided by the number 
of jobseekers. Civen an unemp] oyinent rate and the 
duration of time a worker stays on the job once ho or 
she finds one, it is possible to simulate this model 
economy over a lull year to calculate its distribution 
or: unemployment. The simulation results can illustrate 
the pure effects of high turnover, in cases where we 
assume short job durations. 

Several tests of the model were performed with 
alternative job durations and unemployment rates. In 
one example, in which wc assume jobs last only 13 weeks 
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and the unemployment rate is 20 percent, the share of 
unemployinent accounted for by those unemployed 15 weeks 
or more turned out to be 32 percent. This figure is 
much lower than the 70 to 80 percent appearing in the 
actual data on the share of unemployment borne by long 
duration unemployed. This comparison indicates that it 
is not primarily high turnover which accounts for most 
youth unemployment . 

In spite of these results, it remains tsue that 
high turnover is an important characteristic of the 
youth labor market. Jobs turnover especially fast. 
In the first quarter of 197^, the new hire rates (new hires 
dividpd by those working at the beginning of the quarter) 
were .95 for black 15-19 year-olds, .71 for white 16-19 
year-olds, but only .18 for adults, 25-44^° Over the 
year, young workers find jobs with more than one employer 
more often than do adult workers. In 1977, about 32 percent 
of year-old males but on]y 23 percent of 25-44 year-old 

males worked for more than ojip enployer. It is noteworthy 
that 20-24 year-old males, who more often had two or more 
jobs than 1^-10 year-olds, also experience lower unemployment 
rates than did 16-19 year-old males. 

High youth turnover would be expected to exert 
its most significant impact on unemployment during the 
summer, when youth flows into tl.e labor force are 
largest. The full-time labor force doubJes every 
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summer and declines by half in the fall. The total 

labor force of 16-17 year-old males is almost 30 

percent higher during the summer months than during the 

year as a whole. Nevertheless, unemployment rates of 

11 

younq people are actually lower during the summer. 
Nearly 90 percent of the sunmer inflow of young workers 
is absorbed into jobs the month of entry into the labor 
force. A {Hire turnover explanation would seem in- 
adequate as an explanation of this rapid absorption of 
young workers planning* to stay in jobs only for a short- 
period . 

Although the importance of turnover i.s often 
exaggerated, the data sunnest that high youth turnover 
makes sone contribution to high youth unemployment. 
Workers wlio change jobs are more likely to become 
unemployed then workers who remain witli one employer. 
Since more youth than adults work for 2 or more ^^mployers 
youth would be expected to shov/ higher unemployment on 
that basis alone. Workers who remain in the labor 
force the entire year show a somewhat lower unemployment 
rate than part-year workers. Thus, the more frequent 
part-year participation of youth would be expected 
to contribute to higher unemployment rates among young 
titan among older workers. 

To obtain some summary measures of the contribution 
of turnover to the youth-adult unemployment differential, 
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it is possible to distinguish between differences in the 
incidence of unemployment and the duration of unemployment. 
In general, while more youth than adult workers experience 
nnoMployment over the year, the duration of unemployment 
is somewhat smaller anonn youth than among adult unemployed. 
These facts have led some analysts to conclude that it is 
high turnover that accounts for the gap between youth and 
adult unenplovment rates. 

This conclusion is misleading. To see why, 
consider how nuich of t.]\e you tb-acUi 1 1 unemployraent 
differential would br eliminated if the excessively 
high incidence of youth iinempJ oymen t due to necessary 
short durc3tion unenploynen t did not exist. In 1977, 
13.^^ percent of year-old and 30 percent of 16-19 

year-old white males f:xperienced unemployment. Suppose 
the incidence of unen{)loyment among lf)«J9 year- olds 
<"ell to the 13.^ percent adults experienced in such d 
way as to eliminate unemployment among young workers 
with the shortest amount of unemployment. In this way, 
the incidence of unemployment of teenagers and adults 
would he the sane; the excessive incidence of youth 
unemployment due to natural turnover would no longer 
exist. It turns out that 70 percent of the gap between 
vouti: and adult unemployment rates would remain. Thu^:;, 
hi'ih turnover can account for less than one-third of 
the youth-adult gap in uiiemployment rates. 
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Other explanations of the youth-adult unemployment 
differential emphdsize the differences in characteristics 
between young and older workers. Because youth have not 
completed their education, have litr:le work experience, 
and have few specific job skills, firms tend to prefer 
adult workers over youth. In additional to differences 
in their attractiveness to employers, young and older 
workers differ in their intensity of job search. Since 
the majority of youth are dependents living with their 
parents, more youth than adu).ts can afford a casual 
approachi to the labor market. 

The explanation that young workers are less 
attractive to employers than older workers cannot by 
itself account for high youth unemployment rates. The 
reason is that, while young workers may be less pro- 
ductive than older workers, youth wages are far less 
than adult wacjes. Thus, a less productive young worker 
could well be as profitable to hire as a more productive 
arlult worker. of Nay 1973 , the average wage rate 

paid to .li-17 year-oJd men was only about half the 
average wage paid to men, 25 and over. Tf the labor 
market functioned as a perfectly compet i t ive market , 
young workers v;ould face lower wages but not necessarily 
higher unemployment because of their limited work 
experience and ski 1 Is . 
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It is the interaction of wage rigidities along with 
the limited attractiveness of young workers that can lead 
to high youth unernploynent . The minimum v/age law, union 
power, and social attitudes pl,=?ce a floor under the wages 
erployers can pay. For more attractive and productive 
workers, these wage floors do not limit job opportunities 
because they are below the wage th.at would prevail in a 
free market. For less attractive workers like youth, legal 
and social minir^ur^ wages do tend to lov;er the demand for ^ov; 
wage workers and putih such v/orkers into uncovered "iobs, into 
unemployment, or out of the labor force. Average wanes 
paid to youth are much closer to the Federal ninimur. wage 
than are the wages paid tn a.Uilts. In If^'^S, the F^dercil 
m.inimun wage Wcis virtually eaual ':r average wage rates 
paid to li'^-l? year-old women and 8P percent of averaoe 
w.'iges of lo-19 year-old men, hut less tf an 50 percent 
of average wages of adult workers. 

The legal minimum wage differs from other forms of 
wage setting witb^in sectors in term.s of its coverage. 
Fro:* 19S^ tr 1?'79, the legal rininum wage had declined 
relative to average wages ir manufacturing from 52.9 
percen'j to 'V9 . 7 percent. However, the share of private, 
r.or.5upervi.sory , nonagr i cul tural jobs covered by the legal 
riniru; jumped from 53 percent to 84 percent. This 
rear.? that only l'^ percent of relevant jobs are left 
uncovered by the legal minimum. In fact, the legal 
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minimum is less comprehensive because of the con- 
siderable noncompliance by covered employers. .Estimates 
indicate that perhaps as many as 30 percent of covered 
jobs paying near the minimum actually pay under the legal 
minimum. Still, the legal minimum wage covers a much 
broader array of low v;age jobs than do the institutional 
wage setting policie.^^ in specific sectors. 

Economists have performed a large number of 
studies of the impact of the minimum wage. These 
studies have been subject to a number of limitations. 
Some have failed to account for an uncovered sectors- 
some have assumed away unemployment in the covered 
sector; most have be*-n unable to include information 
on changes in state minimum wages; and none have success- 
fully taken account of employer noncompliance with the 
legal minimum. Nevertheless, several of the studies 
are valuable additions to our knowledge . ''"^ Nearly all 
the studies show that the legal minimum does induce 
d isemployment effects and that these effects are most 
pronounced for young w")rkers. 

In a comprehensive study. Gram] ich found that 
high minimum wages reduce full-time employment of 

teenagers substantially and force many into part-time 

IS • 
employment. The net result is a small decrease in 

the number employed but a larger decrease in total lost 
hours of work. The author takes account of the in- 
creases in wages paid to young workers who do find 
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jobs. U?s results indicate that the wage gain comes 

close to offsetting the job loss in the aggregate, 

but that many young workers fron high income families 

benefit while many young workers from low income 

families lose. Using Gramlich's techniques, a Labor 

Department analyst estimated that the 1979 minimum wage 

increase cost teenagers about 90,000 jobs, or a 1 

percentage point rise in their unemploypent rate. 

Other studies show sizable effects of the minim urn 

wage on youth employment and unemployraen t . Ragan 

estimated that the: total job loss of teenagers in 1972 

resulting from 1966 changes which vastly expanded 

15 

coverage was about 225 ,000 jobs. This job loss tran£}- 

lated into an unemployment rate that was 3 percentage 

points higher for black youth and almost A percentage 

points higher anonn white youth. 

Freeman used hi:- study of differences across 

areas to assess how youth might Ke affected by the 
16 . 

m.inimupi wage. The idea is that while the Federal 
mi ni mum i.s the same in all areas, average wages differ 
by a red . t'-here ave rage a rea wages a re low, the Fede ra ] 
m i ni mum will constitute an effective barrier to the 
hiring of young people. Where area wages are high, 
f ewe r jobs would have pa id be lovs' the mi nimum even in 
the absence of a law. Freeman found that employment 
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was lower in area v/ith lower average waye rates, 
but that unenploynent rates were not nffecteil. This 
tost provides more evidence that tlie miniruim waqe 
affects youth employnent. However, the test rvay 
confound otiier wa»je liqidity effects with the luninnirn 
wage effects. These other wage rigidities miniit 
raise average area wages and ini^h t cause Pi rv^r- to 
L,hift away from young workers in favor of older workerr>. 

Given that wages are somewh.r'L rigid dowm/a rd , the 

frjctors that nnke young workers less oltracti^'? to enplov^rs 

ran t^nd up linitinq their job opportunities. In general, 

your. -J v/orkers nre Jess attractive iu^cause of characteristics 

a;\soci^Vted wiLli aqe. However, child labor laws and privately 

clct errai ned pqe entry requirements prt-sent ernployment barriers 

ha?od on aoe per sc. wh i 1 p no i inorous study of the effects 

17 

of acje resi tr i ct ions is available, analyses by Osterman and 

18 

iiy Mitchell and Clapp indicate that union an(2 enj^loyer 
|)olicies PS well as child labor laws channel young worker^i 
into a narrow r^'nge of occupations. These effects could 
I er.d [■ o overcrowd i ng in you th occuj-a t i ons , whi ich, in turn^ 
resu Its in 1 ower v/anes aud poss i h'lo unemployr.en t . 

The 1 iL^i ted range of jobs ava i lable to yr)nng workers 
1 one reason youth tend to v^/ork in short duration, low wage 
occupcft ions . The other reasons aro that some youth do not 
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want permanent jobs and that other youth are shopping for 

the right long-term job. For all these reasons, young 

workers have shorter job tenure than older workers. Once 

tenure on a specific job is taken into account, young 

workers apparently have no more chance of becoming unemployed 

than do older workers. Mincer and Leighton found that 

experience in the labor force has no impact on the incidence 

of unemployment other than through its effect on tenure in 

one's current job. 

Young workers face difficulties in finding permanent 

jobs because they lack work experience. In a survey of 

firms employing low to medium skill workers, Diamond and 

Bedrosian found that the majority of firms regarded work 

20 

experience as a preferred characteristic of workers. 
In several cases, firms wanted workers with experience in 
the same or a related job. Osterman found that some young 
workers are able to obtain such experience by working in 
"bridge jobs", which are jobs in small firms that offer 
the experience and references necessary for young workers 
to move into permanent jobs with large, high paying firms* 
Unfortunately, many young workers have little or no access 
to bridge jobs and thus have special difficulties in gaining 
the work experience desired by employers. 

The connection between education and youth employment 
opportunities is complex. Young workers who have not 
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completed their education generally work in temporary, 
part-time, and low wage jobs. In May 1978, among 16-19 
year-old male workers who did not complete high school, 
SuMdents worked an average of 15 hours per week at jobs 
averaging $2.35 per hour while nonstudents worked 31 hours 
per week at jobs averaging $2.98 per hour. As youth enter 
their early 20's, high school and college graduates appear 
to have a significant advantage in employment and earnings 
over nongraduates. Among young white men, 20-24, who are 
out of school, high school graduates showed a .85 employ- 
ment-population ratio, an 8.5 percent unemployment rate, 
and a $5.10 per hour wage in March i978 while dropouts 
experienced a .75 employment-population ratio, a 15.4 
percent unemployment rate, and a $4.54 per hour wage. 

Some studies have questioned the idea that added 
education for particular workers improves their employ- 
ment status in their early years in the labor market. 
A National Commission on Employment Policy review 
of studies of youth employment cited several analyses 

which indicated little or no positive effect on employ- 

21 

ment from completing high school. These studies 
generally used the National Longitudinal Survey and 
covered youth experiences in the late 1960's and early 
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1970's. Even the studies that did find positive 
impact from added education questioned the direction of 
causation. Youth who do well generally would tvjind to 
complete high school. Thus, completion of high school 
could be an indicator of an individual's employab i 1 i ty 
rather than a necessary aid to the employment of all 
young people. 

In spite of these studies, more recent data 
appears to lend support to education ' s positive role in 
the employment of young people. The employment gains 
sometimes show up only a few years after covapletion of 
high school. For example, among out of school nonwhite 
young men, dropouts had only a slightly higher unemploy- 
ment rate than graduates in the 16-19 years (33.7 to 
28.1), but the gap widened in the 20-24 age period 
(28.7 to 17.3). The HEW-sponsored survey of 1972 high 
school seniors (MLS72) indicated that high school 
graduates integrated smoothly into the labor market, 
even in the high unemployment years of 1975 and 1976. 
Unemployment rates of v/hite and nonwhite male graduates 
were only 5.9 and 8.6 even during the 1975-76 recession. 

In addition to factors affecting the attractiveness of 
youth to employers, there are factors affecting the labor 
force commitment ofyouth relative to adults. Differences 
in family obligations between young and older workers 
would be expected to cause differences in the need for 
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earned income. In Inarch 1978, only 2.5 percent of young men 
lfi-19, headed families (with cliildren or married without 
children) as compared to 30 percent of nen in the 20-7A 
age range, and 70 percent in the 25-34 aye range. 
While overall employment-population ration rise sub- 
stantially by age (from .4r) to .72 to .88), the employ- 
ment-population ratios of family heads move up nuch more 
slowly (from .85 to .83 to .91). Of couse, it is difficult 
to determine causation. Tho.se with access to good 
employment opportunities may form families at younger ages; 
those who form families while your.tj may thus become more 
serious sibout finding jobs; or finally, those who are 
socially capable may both do woll in the labor market and 
form families at a young age. 

It is interesting to note that young men who 
are living with parents or are otherwise related to the 
family head do relatively poorly in the labor market 
through their late 20's and early 30's. In March 1978, 
11 percent of white and 21 percent of nonwhite 25-34 
year-old men were living in households as children or 
other relatives of the family head. The white and 
nonwhite young men in this family status had employment- 
population ratios of only .77 and .r>l, respectively. In 
comparison, the employment-population ratios of in- 
dependent 25-34 year-olds were .91 for white and .04 
for nonwhite young men. 
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B. What accounts for the trends over time and differ/ences 
across geographic areas in youth employment patterns? 

This section analyzes the impact of traditional supply 
and demand forces in determining youth employment patterns. 
The first step is to describe the trends in the youth labor 
market that have taken place over the last 30 years. The 
next step is to review the evidence on the effects of 
aggregate demand, of the quality and quantity of youth 
labor, and of the demand for youth-specific labor. 

The population trends are the best starting point. 
In the decade of the 1950*s, the population of 14-17 
year-old white youth increased by over 40 percent; 
black youth in this age range showed a moderate increase 
of just under ?0 percent. The massive increases in the 
population of 18-24 year-olds occurred in the 1960's. 
The size of this youth group jumped by over 50 percent 
among whites and by over 60 percent among blacks. By 
the 1970's, the population increa'^^es among lR-24 year-olds 
were moderating substantially among whites, but still 
rose by about 25 percent among nonwhites. Projections 
for the 1980's indicate a declining population of white 
and black lfi-24 year-olds, with the decreases more 
sizable among whites than among blacks. 

No single trend can adequately describe the 
long-term changes in the youth labor market. Among 
young men, the employment share of the population has 
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increased moderately for whites, but decreased sub- 
stantially for nonvvhites. In general, white students 
have increased their employinent-pofulation ratios 
substantially while the percentage of white nonstudents 
in jobs has declined. As a result, the proportion of 
young white men not in jobs or school has risen, 
f^ometimes substantially. Out-of-school l(i-17 year-old 
white males have faced a sharp worsening in job oppor- 
tunities, with unem[^loynen t rates rising from about 14 
percent in the 19n4-(^5 period to almost 30 percent in 
the 1977-78 period. In the case of nonwhite young men, 
sha rp dec 1 i nes in the po rce ntage employed a nd sharp 
increases in the iincmploynent rate have hit all aqe-sciion 
status groups. For example , nonstudents , lG-10 , 
experienced reductions in their employment pof^ulation 
ratios from about .73 in 1964-6!: to about .HO in 1978 . 
The sh a re of the nonv;h ite male population neither in 
school nor in jobs jumped from 5.G to 13.3 percent 
among 20-2^ year- olds and from 7.4 to 10. 0 among 
IB -19 year olrls. 

Counting youth in the armed forces as employed 
does little to change this picture for whites, but does 
moderate the decline somewhat for nonwhi tes . Among 
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18-19 year-old nonstudents^ the gap between v;hite and 
nonwhite employment-population ratios increased from 8 
to 19 points between 1967 and 1978 when the armed 
forces are excluded. Including the armed forces in 
employment and population figures causes the gap to 
widen from 10 to 14 points. 

School enrollment trends differ by race and by time 
period. Young white men generally raised their school 
attendance rates during the 1950's and early 1960's, but 
reduced their school attendance from the " ^te 1950 's to 
the early 197C's. This reduction was cc /ntrated almost 
entirely in the 13-2] year-old age range^ where the per- 
centage in school dropped fron 51 percent in 19^57 to 
40 percent in 1978. Among young black men^ enrollment 
rates went up sharply from 1950 to the mid-1960's and 
then levelled off or increased slowly up to the late 
1970's. 

Young women entered the labor force in large 
numbers over the last few decades. Between the 1955- 
59 period and 1978, ove rail employ men t-populat ion 
ratios jumped from .37 to .49 for white 16-19 year-olds 
and from .43 to .60 for white 20-24 year-olds. The 
employment ratios changed little for nonwh i te women. 
^ The upward trends were similar for white students and 
nonstudents; but among nonwhite women^ students in- 
creased their employment v;hile nonstudents showed 
declines in employment . 

ERIC 
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Unemployment rates deteriorated dramatically for 
young nonwhite women, students and nonstudents. In the 
1955-59 period, nonv/hite 16-19 year-olds and year- 
olds had unemployment rates of 23 and 15 percent; by 
197n, the comparable rates had reached 38 and 21 percent. 
This worsening occurred while the adult male uneinploynent 
rata declined slightly. Unemployment rates of young 
v;hite women inoved up moderately from the late SO's to 
the early 6n's and remained about level until recently. 

Young women have continued to increase their scliool 
attendance rates from the 1950 's through the mid-1970's. 
While the largest increases occurred up through the 
mid-i9^^0's, snail increases in .school enrollment showed 
up during t'he 1967-7B period. 

To explain these trends a.s well as the variations 

in employment and school attendance across cities. 

Freeman and Wachter and Kim hove examine:": the role of 

22 

traditional supply and demand factors. One focus has has 
been on the importance of aqc;regat<= demand. Several 
studies have demonstrated that employment opportunities 
for young workers are highly sensitive to the state of 
the labor market. Changes in general economic con- 
ditions set off especially large changes in youth 
employment L^ecause young people have low job tenure, 
low seniority, little skill specific to the firm, and 
are often new entrants to the labor market. During the 
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1976-79 expansion, employment of young workers, age 
16-24, increased by 10 percent while employment of 
adult males, 25 and over, rose by only 2 percent. 

Wachter and Kim estimatec" the impact of aggregate 
demand not only on youth employment, but also on 
the percentage of youth who were in school full-time, 
unemployed, and neither in the labor force nor in 
school. Their findings showed that recessions tend to 
rpove youth from jobs to unemployment, to full-time 
schooling and to out of the labor force. In other 
words, when times are bad, youth tend to substitute 
school for work as well as become discouraged and leave 
the labor force and school. Black youth employment is 
especially sensitive to general labor market conditions. 
The estimates indicate that a decrease from 3.6 to 3.0 
in the unemployment rate of prime age male workers 
would raise the employed share of black youth by about 
4 percentage point-- and raise the employed share of 
wh i te you th by about 2 re r cen i: age po i nts . 

Youth employment is also highly sensitive to 
di f f erences in general employment conditions across 
cities. Freeman examined how variations across 115 
metropolitan areas in 1970 affected youth employment. 
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He found that the variations in the demand for labor 
had a highly significant impact on the share of young 
people employed, a smaller effect on the youth unemploy- 
ment rate, and a moderate effect on the percentage of 
youth enrolled in school. Job conditions in the local 
labor markets were especially important for young workers 
out of schoo 1 • 

These results show that the number of youth 
with labor market difficulties depends on the demand for 
labor as well as on the characteristics of young workers. 
Special problems disappear for some workers in a tight 
labor market. In 1967, when the prime age male un- 
employment rate was 1.7 percent, only 4.5 percent of 
workers 16-24 experienced 15 or more weeks of un- 
employment.. By 1977, when the prime age male unemployment 
rate reached 3.5 percent, the percentage of youth bearing 
substantial unemployment rose to almost 11 percent. 

A second focus has been on the role of the surge 
in the youth population. In theory, large additions to 
the youth labor force could have a variety of consequences. 
The actual effects depend on the ability of employers 
to utilize young workers in tasks normally performed by 
adult workers, on the flexibility of wages of youth 
relative to adult workers, and on the movements of 
youth between school and work. If employers cannot 
easily substitute youth for adults, a rise in percentage 
oc youth in the labor force would lead to a decline in the 
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wages of youth relative to adults. The fall in re- 
lative wcges would be necessary to increase the absolute 
nu;nber of young people working. But, the percentage of 
youth in jobs might fall for one of two reasons, 
iirst, the low v/ages might make market jobs unattractive 
relative to school, house work, illicit jobs, or other 
activities. A second possibility is that the decline 
in youth v^ages is limited by the existence of the 
minimum wage and other wage ri^jidities. The result 
is that demand for workers would expand too little to 
accommodate the increase in the youth labor supply. 

Wachter and Kim attempted to isolate the effects 
of population shifts between 1963 and 1978 on the 
percentage of youth employed/ unemployed, and attending 
school full-time. ' In general, the authors found that 
increases in the youth share of the population lowered 
the percentage of youth who were employed and raised 
the percentage who were unemployed, who were attending 
school while outside the labor force, and who were 
neither in school nor in the labor force. 

Although the Wachter-Kim time series results are 
plausible, they are not conclusive because of the short 
tine period involved and the difficulty in isolating the 
population trend from other trends. What adds credi- 
bility to the findings are similar results obtained 
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from an analysis of differences in youth employment 
patterns in 1970 across metropolitan areas. Freenan 
found that areas in which younq people make up a large 
percentage of the labor force tended to have lower than ^ 
expected employment-population ratios for young people. 
The venkness in employment opportunities sometimes transl 
into declines in labor force participation, so that 
unemployment rates did not always rise. As night be 
expected, job chances of 16-19 year-olds wore more 
.sensitive to the 16-19 share of total population than 
were the job chances of 20-24 year-olds sensitive to 
that group's share of the population. 

These results indicate that increases in the youth 
population and labor force reduce job opportunities for 
the average young worker. Given these findings, we 
would expect that the labor force bulge that occurs 
every summer induce:^ similar effects. Rut, as noted 
above, job opportunities for youth actually improve 
during the summer. A vast flow of young workers 
enters the labor force evory summer. In 1976, for 
example, the full-time labor force of 16-19 year-olds 
jumped from 3.8 million in f^'arch to 7.0 million in 
June, 8.3 million in July, 7.S million in August 
before falling back to about ^ million for the rest 
of the year. Nearly 90 percent of the increase in 
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the youth labor force was matched with an increase 
in employment* The result was a decline in the 
unemployment rate between the spring and summer. 

The ability of the economy to absorb large 
numbers of young people during the summer indicates 
the flexibility of employers to anticipated seasonal 
changes in the labor force. However, the bulge in 
the youth population may have worsened full-time, 
year-round opportunities for young people, while 
part-time and summer jobs continued to be available. 
One reason may be that students coming into the 
summer market are more employable and have lower 
expectations than youth in the full-year market. 

Much of the success of young people in finding 
jobs during the summer also can be attributed to 
the large scale of the Federal job creation programs. 
Clark and Summers estimated that the average number 
of summer jobs provided between 1968 and 1976 was 
about 600,000. Since about 3 million teenagers left 
school and entered the labor force for the summer, 
the Ferieral effort employed as many as 20 percent 
of all summer entrants. The share of employment 
that occiirrerl because of summer programs probably 
exceeded 20 percent. It is; difficult to estimate 
precisely the Federal impact because of the 
difficulty in determining how many youth would 
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have obtained jobs in the absence of the Federal 
program. 

Demand for young workers varies not only Dy season, but 

also across areas and over time. Freeman investigated the 

effects of differences in the industrial mix of employment 

27 

across 115 metropolitan areas. The idea was to see 
whether areas with high percentages of industries tradi- 
tionally employing youth ended up with higher youth employ- 
ment population ratios than areas with low percentages of youth 
specific industries. Freeman found that a favorable industry 
mix dir* raise youth employment. Wachter and Kim looked at 

the impact of changes over time in the largest employer of 

2 8 

youth-specific labor — the military. Their results 
showed that the size of the military indeed have sig- 

nificant positive effects on overall youth employment 
opportunities. The armed forces effect was especially 
significant for nonwhite men. 

C. What are the causes of the large and rising employ- 
ment differentials between white and nonwhite youth 
and between low income and upper income youth? 

The serious and worsening problems of black youth 
are the central concern of policymakers. Black youth 
have encountered unemployment rates in the 1970's that 
are extreme by any standard, even the standard of the 
great depr^jssion. Among nonwhites, 16-19, unemployment 
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rates have reached the 35-40 percent range in the last 
few years, or well above the 20 percent range experienced' 
in the late 1950's. The rise in unemployment rates has 
extended to nonwhite 20-24 year-olds, who have seen 
increases from the 15 percent to the 20 percent range. 
Employment-population ratios, vvhich are sometimes clearer 
indicators than the unemployment rate, tell a similar 
story. In the case of young men, blacks experienced a 
sharp drop in employment-population ratios, while wliites 
showed a relatively level pattern. Young nonwhite women 
increased t!ieir employnent-population ratio r.linhtiy 
while youno white women made sharp advances in enploynent. 

Low income white youth also face severe einployment 
probleDF:. In March 1978, white youth from families with 
incomes less than 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics lower Living Standard had unemployr^ent rates 
of 20-27 percent. The unemployment rates for 20-24 
year-old low income white youth were about as high as 
for all nonwhite youth. Only 57 percent of 20-24 year- 
old low income 'vhite men were employed, a slightly lower 
share than the 61 percent registered by nonwhite men, 
20-24. In t-he 16-19 category, low income white youth 
had a better employment record than all nonwhite youth. Th 
detailed numbers anoear in Table 20. 

Before examining the causes of the enormous 
differentials in employment patterns, it is worthwhile 
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looking carefully at the underlying data* As noted 
above, special surveys of youth employment have 
yielded estimates of youth employment and unemploy- 
ment that differ from the Current Population Survey 
estimates used in official reports. Data from the 
National Longitudinal Survey and from the HEW Survey 
of 1972 High School Seniors showed racial employment 
gaps considerably smaller than data from the CPS. 
One reason suggested for the differences in estimates 
is that the youth-based surveys always interview 

the youth while the CPS often interviews the youth's 
29 

parent . 

An estimate of the possible effect of this data 
problem on racial differentials in a recent year can 
be derivGti by comparing numbers fron the CPS with 
numbers from the National Crime Survey (NCS) . The 
NCr^ asks set of employment questions to the youth 
directly instead of: relying on responses of a responsible 
adult. As Table 10 shows, the racial differentials in 
employment status are much lower in the NCS data than 
in the CPS dr?ta. This is especially true for males, 
v/here differences :n data sets could account for one- 
third to one-fourth of the racial dif f ereniiials in 
employr.ient-populat ion. 

Kven with these adjustments, the size of the racial 
differential in youth employment remains enormous. what 

5e 
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makes the size and worsening trend unexpected are facts 
showing general improvements in the employment opportunities' 
of nonwhite workers. Among adult men, unomployment rates 
of nonv/hites have been falling relative to unemployment 
rates of whites. Between the 1955-59 and the 1977-78 
periods, (periods with similar unemployment rates of adult 
men), the unemployment rate of nonwhite men, 25--34, fell 
from 0.3 percent to less than 6 percent. Earnings of 
nonwhite adult v/omen have reached virtual parity v/ith 
earnings of v/hite adult women. In the case of youth, the 
worsening employment situation for nonwhites has not carrier] 
over into wages. In May 1978, average wage rates of young 
nonv/hite women were equal to those of young white women; 
among younn rneri;, nonwhites received wage rates about 35 
percent of the wages paid to whites. 

Analysts have looked at a variety of observable and 
unobservable phenomena to attenpt to explain the sharp 
worsening in nonv/hite youth employment. * This section 
begins by assessing the importance of such observable 
factors as armed forces enrollment, educational attain- 
ment, family status, and geographic area of residence. 
Mext, it turns to less observable, but important variables 
such as discrimination, work attitudes, and arrest records* 

Aimed forces enrollment is one determinant of nonwhite 
youth employment status. However, the military's (?ffects 
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are subject to alternative interpretations. One inter- 
pretation is that the military is a major employer of youth 
and that young people in the ariner^ forces si^ould be counted 
as employed. The alternative interpretation is that entry 
into the army by low incoirie and mi.iority youth is an 
indication of the paucity of job options in the civilian 
economy; on this interpretation, counting army personnel 
as employed woulc' be misleading. 

Whatever interpretation one chooses, it is worth looking 
at the racial differentials in male youth employment with and 
without the military. Tables 13 and 14 show the basic 
numbers. Note that even including the armed forces as 
employed leaves a wide gap between the employment-population 
ratios of white and nonwhite young men. The addition of the 
military to the employed pool would moderate but far from 
eliminate the rise in male youth unemployment rates. 

Differential schooling is another possible explanation. 
The problem with this explanation is that the schooling gap 
has been narrowing at the same time as the employment gap 
has been widening. While out-of-school nonwhite 
youth are less likely to have graduated high school than 
out-of-school white youth, the schooling differential appears 
to account for little or none of the differential in employment 
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and unemployment. Note in Table 15 that nonwhites lag behind 
whites within the dropout and high school graduate categories. 
Young nonwhite men (20-24) who graduated high school showed a 
17 percent unemployment rate, as compared to an 8.5 percent for 
youTig white graduates. Although high school graduation may help 
the employment opportunities of non-white youth, the data 
indicate that the narrowing of the schooling gap was inadequate 
to avert a worsening in the employment gap. 

Educational quality differences may explain part of the 
continuing racial gap in employment opportunities. According 
to the latest national study of functional literacy among 
17 year-olds, the white literacy rate was 33 percentage points 
higher than the black rate (91 per cent for white and 58 per 
cent for blacks) . This differential could account for some 
of the 15-25 point gap in employment-population ratios. While 
many jobs do not require high reading, writing, or math skills, 
poor abilities in these areas certainly limit the range of jobs 
available to young people. One problem with this explanation 
is that test score differences have not widened by race, as have 
employment-population ratios. Thus, only if these test score 
differences increased in importance relative to job characteristics 
could they account for the worsening position of black youth. 
Such an explanation is possible, but it seems inconsistent with 
the improving relative position of black young adults, which is 
often attributed to increased education. To this point, researchers 
have not documented the precise relationship between differences 
of academic achievement and differences in employment. 
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A highly positive picture of the employment oppor- 
tunities of nonv/hite high school graduates energes from the 
HFW NLS72 survey. A year and one-half after graduation, 
nonwhite young men showed an employment-population ratio 
only a few points below the ratio for white young men. The 
average EP ratio from 1973-7G v^as .91 for white graduates and 

.87 for nonwhite graduates. The near equality extended to 

30 

weeks worked and wage rates. 

Although the MLS 72 data indicate that education can 
close muc?) of the v;h i te-nonv;h i te employment gap, the CPS data 
indicate that increased education can only serve a limited 
role. Additional evidence will be required before one can be 
confident about either conclusion. 

Currently, it is clear tliat nonv/hite high .school 
graduates do markedly better than nonv/hite dropouts. An 
analysis of employment experience in March and ^"ay 3978 
indicated th-^t higli school graduation added 10 or more 
points to the likelihood that a nonwhite youth would be 
employed. The con t r i bu i- i on of the hi:jh school degree is 
net of effects of age, residential location, family status, 
reaion, family income, and a numb^^r of family members. The 
positive resultr. from recent data contrast somewhiat with 
findings from other analyses indicating that increased 
education had little effect on nonwhites immediately 
after school completion. Since these other studies covered 
the late 19n0's and only the immediate post-schooling 
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period, the findings cf a positive effect from high school 
graudation appear to be more reliable indicators. Employment 
levels of nonwhite graduates continue to remain above those 
of dropouts through the 25-34 year-old period. In March 
1978, the employment-population ratios for nonwhite men, 
25-34, were .81 for high school graduates (with no college) 
and .73 for dropouts. 

These results document that among black youth with 
similar iamily backgrounds, high school graduates do better 
than dropouts. This does not prove that it is high school 
graduation itself that causes the improvement in job 
opportunities. It could be that unmeasured motivational 
factors cause some youth to do better in education and jobs. 

Racial differences in family status could also contribute 
to employment differentials. Young nonwhite men are less 
likely to have family responsibilities than are young 
white men. Young nonwhite women are more likely to have to 
care for young children than are young white women. In spite 
of these differences, family status appears to have little effect 
on the racial gap in the employment status of 16-19 year-old 
women and of 16-19 year-old young men. Family status 
differences do appear to play a ^sizable role in explaining 
the racial gap in employment of 20-24 year-old women. The 
overall employment-population ratio of nonwhite women would 
be .56 insteod of .50 in March 1978 had their family status 
distribution been the same as that of white women. This 
diffference of 6 points represents about half of the overall 
gap between white and nonwhite employment population ratios. 

ERIC 
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Considerable research indicates that women who bear 
children in their teenage years experience income, employ- 
ment^ and earnings problems that carry through their 
mid-20's. The effect of early childbearing on employment 
and income occurs through lost education, lower marital 
stability, and lost work exper ience . ^ While early child- 
bearing appears to account for part of the racial gap in 
the employment of young women, causation could run from poor 
employment opportunities to early ch i Idbea r i ng • Young black 
women may decide that, given the lack of good opportunities, 
early childbearing is not particularly costly. 

Geographic considerations have relevance to both the 
worsening trend and the current problems of nonwhite youth 
employment. The move away from rural farm locations no 
doubt contributed to the declining employment of nonwhite 
youth from the early 1950's through the mid-19e0's. In 
1950, 32 percent of nonwhite males, 18-19, lived in rural 
farm areas, v/here they experienced unemployment rates under 
3 percent. At the same time, unemployment rates of nonwhite 
male, 18-19, living in the cities was about 20 percent. By 
the late 1970's virtually no young nonwhites lived in rural 
farm areas. The shift from farms to the big cities no doubt 
helped to lov;er nonwhite youth employment while raising 
nonwhite youth wages. Although the migration of nonwhites 
lowered the percent nonwhite youth in jobs, it does not 
account for much of the v/orsening gap between white and 
nonwhite youth that occurred between the mid-1960's and late 
1970's. 

EKLC 
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Currently^ the employment of nonwhite youth suffers 
from nheir concentration in poverty areas of large cities. 
Nearly 41 percent of nonwhite youth as opposed to only 
percent of white youth lived in poverty areas of metropolitan 
areas. In these areas , demand conditions are poor, as re- 
flected in the high adult unemployment rates of 10.2 percent, 
as compared to a 4.5 perc'^nt in all nonpovert> areas. The 
high adult unemployment rates in poverty areas add to the 
competitors youth face for even low level jobs. A presentative 
of a large fast food company with outlets in poor central 
city areas as well a.s in the suburbs has found that adults 

compete for vacancies in the inner city but not in suburban 
32 

areas. 

A comparison of employment levels of nonwhite youth 
by geographic area provides some indication that problems 
are most severe in the inner city. In March 1978, out-of- 
school black men, 16-19, had an employment-population ratio 
of .60 outside central cities, but only .36 in central 
cities. The figure for 20-24 year-old black workers indicated 
much smaller differences inside and outside central cities. 
Clearly, the employment problems of black workers extend 
beyond central cities. In nonpoverty ereas in nonmetropol i tan 
.areas, black teenagers experienced a 32.6 unemployment rate. 

Another potential cause of racial differentials; has to 
do with differences in the willingness to take and to re- 
^- main at low wage or unpleasant jobs. In general, the 

evidence does not support the view that black youth are 

« 83 
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less willing to work at lov/ level jobs than are white youth. 

black youth do not move from job to job as often as do 

v;hite youth. When asked about their lowest acceptable wage, 

nonwhite unemployed youth reported reservation wages 

33 

near or below the wages of employed nonwhite youth. 

A looK at quit behavior reveals evidence on both sides 

of the issue. On the one hand, nonwhite young men quit 

only slightly nore often than do white young men. However, 

relatively more nonv^/hites are willing to quit at a time wh^n 

no new jobs or other activity are available to replace their 

existing job. This type of quit behavior cannot be fully 

explained by differences in education, family status, age, 

and other personal characteristics. Osterman found that, 

for the 19fS9-70 period, the excessive number of quits into 

unemployment accounted for 26 percent of the racial differences 
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in unemployment reported in the National Longitudinal Survey. 
(It is important to recall that the NLS showed much smaller 
racial differentials in unemployment than does the official 
CPS data.) 

Flanagan hypothesized that given their lower wages, 

it is natural for nonwhites to quit and search for other 
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jobs more frequently than v/hites. One would expect non- 
v/hite jobseekers to look for jobs more intensively. The 
data lend little or no support to this theory. Nonwhite 
Vs/omen earn wages equivalent to white women. And non- 
white men earn less but show no different job search 
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patterns than cic white men. The amount of time spent per \^;eek 
looking for work is no longer for nonwhite than for v/hite 
youth. 

The most direct evidence concerninc] willinqness to work 
will come out of the youth enti t lement demonstration 
project, which offers a job to all low income youth, 16-19, 
and in scliOol in selected target areas. Over half of the 
tvlivqible participants are black youth* Mthouqh the data 
are not available to determine precisely wli^'^t share of low 
incor.e youth are willing to v»ork at the minimum v;age, the 
projects have clearly demonstrated that the number of such 
youth is very large. Data from a survey conducted before the 
expo'r imental projects began sbow tl'^at large numbers of low 
income black youth actiifjlly v/ork at v/ages below the legal 
minimum v/agc. 

Racial discrimination is another important explanation 
of racial differentials in youth employment . In general, 
effort? to measure the imf^nct of racial discrimination 
have relied on indirect mehhods. Analysts attempt to 
c:o!".trol for differences in pnri.-:ona.! characteristics, 
such as skill, education, vncl place of residence, and then 
see whether the race of the individual has a significant 
effect on employment status. The race variable virtually 
always has a significant negative impact on employment. 
The review paper prepared for the National Commission on 
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Employment Policy cites two studies indicating that about 

half of the difference in employment status between whites 

and blacks could not be explained by di f fere nee s in personal 

37 

characteristics. Using a similar technique to explain 

Narch 1973 employment status of out-of-school 18-24 year-olds 

in the labor force, it was found that the race variable 

exerted a 9 percentage point increase in tl*>e probability 

of being unemployed, after taking account of ane, high school 
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graduation, family status, and place of residence. 

While studies documenting the significance? o^ the race 
variable make a plausible case for the discrimination ex- 
planation, such results are subject to the criticism that 
some variables associated with personal characteristics 
have been or.itted. For example, few studies are able 
to control for the quality of education or for differences 
in -achievement. one study with these data from 
the MLS72 survey shov/ed the race variable Exerted a small 
negative effect on weeks worked (1-1.5 weeks per year) and 
no effect on v/age rates . Howeve r, the MLS 72 cove red only 
high school graduates and, as reported above, its basic 
employment figures differed from comparable CPS numbe rs . 

Although evidence of racial discrimination is 
ava i labl e from FROC proceed ings, it is difficult to 
translate specific instances of discrimination into an 
overall estimate of the effects of discrimination on 
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current racial differentials in youth employment. The 

impact of changes in discrimination on changes in racial 

differentials is even more difficult to estimate. While 

racial differentials in youth employment rates have widened, 

suggeptinc] a possible increase in discrimination, racial 

differentials in youth wags rates have narrowed. Moreover, 

racial differentials in the employment and earnings of 

younq adults have apparently narrowed. 

Criminal activity and arrest records may have been 

interacting with racial discrimination to help cause 

the worsening employment situation for nonwhite youth. 

The sharp rise in crime rates becinning in the mid-1960's 

did coincide \/ith the decline in employment-population 

ratios of nonwhite young men. National figures on the 

numbers of white and black youth arrested for serious 

crimes are not available. Fiowever, Wolfgang found in 

a special study of a sample of young men living in Philadelphia 

that arrest records were high for white and black young 
3 9 

men. By age 22, 33 percent of whites and 61 percent of 
blacks had an arrest record. Of these youth, 10 percent of 
whites and 25 percent. of blacks had been arrested before 
they reached age 18. Perhaps more important, 6 percent of 
white men arrested as juveniles and 15 percent of black men 
arrested at an age younger than 18 (52 percent of all youth 
arrested as juveniles) reported engaging in a high number 
of serious crimes as adults. 
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Several possible links exist between crime and employ- 
ment. First, the lack of employment opportunities can push 
some youth into criminal activities. Second, arrest and 
conviction records present barriers to finding jobs, 
especially v;ith private employers* 'filler reports that 15 
percent of employers have unyielding barriers to employing 

offender^^, another 75 percent consider criminal information 
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relevant to the hiring decision. Although employers show 
little understanding of the meaning of arrest records 
and in spite of the le^al barriers against using arrest 
records, Killer reports that the majority of employers 
continue to use arrest and conviction records. Given the 
employment barriers created by arrest and conviction records, 
the higher level and more rapid increase in arrests of 
blacks relative to whites could h^ve contributed to the 
v>;orsening racial differentials in employment • 

A third link between crime and employment could occur 
through racial discrimination. V.'ith limited information 
on an i nd i v i dual ' s criminal bnckg round , some employe rs 
may have illegally used race as a pro.yy for criminal 
behavior . Finally, young rnen may have increasingly 
resorted to ilMcit occupations as an alternative to 
regular market jobs. If this move is more pervasive 
among blacks, it could account for a worsening racial 
differentia]. 



In spite of plausible connections between crime and 
employment, no analyses have documented the actual effects 
of these linkages. Such an analysis would have to take 
account of the facts that: 1) while the racial 
differentials worsened for black men and women, only the 
situation for young men could be explained by the crime 
variable; 2) while criminal behavior Is more pervasive 
in large cities, the wide gap between white and black 
youth employment extends to areas outside central cities; 
and 3) if illicit occupations were attracting more young 
nonwhites than whites away from market jobs, one would 
not observe the fact that nonwhite youth are as willing 
to work at minimum and subminimun wages as white youth. 

Another hypothesis rittributes some of the poor employ- 
ment exi)erience of minority and low income youth to the 
incentive effects of income transfer programs. As noted 
above, a large share of low income youth are in families 
receiving income maintenance from AFDC, SSI, or food 
stamps. Although youth under age 18 can work without 
affecting the family's payment, earnings of other young 
people result in welfare payment reductions to the family. 
No studies are available to indicate whether welfare 
payment status affects the employment of youth. However, 
studies do show that employment of welfare mothers, many 
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of whom are young, is negatively affected by the size of 
payments and work disincentives associated with welfare 
programs. West studied of how young people not heading 
families are affected by income transfers/"^ He looked at 
the impact of negative income tax payments provided through 
the Seattle-Denver income maintenance experiments on 16-21 
year-old nonheads. West found that the added income and the 
high tax rates associated with the experiment caused significant 
reductions in the work effort of young nonheads. Not only 
did employment fall, but involuntary unemployment rose 
apparently as a result of the income maintenance payments. 

A related crontention is that young low income women 
bear children early because of the existence of welfare. 
Studies o£ the relationship between the size of welfare 
paynents and the incidence of early childbearing could 
not detect any independent impact from the welfare 
system. 

In addition to the effects of welfare programs, other 
factors associated with family background might influence 
the employment problems of low income and minority youth. 
Since heads of low income and minority families are less 
likely to be employed than are other family heads, youth 
from disadvantaged families might have fewer direct job 
contacts and might acquire fewer work habits than other 
youth. Low educational attainment of the family head 
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might affect the employment success of children directly 
or indirectly through its impact on the child's educational 
attainment. Finally, low family income might force youth 
into jobs to help support the rest of the family. 

To examine these potential effects, I performed regression 
analyses based on data from the March 1978 CPS on male youth, 
male youth, 18-24, nonstudents, who were children or other 
relatives of the family head. The results indicated that 
the employment status of the family head and family income 
affected youth employment status in the expected direction. 
Youth whose family head was unemployed or outside the labor 
force had a 13 to 15 point lower probability of being employed 
than youth whose head was employed in the private sector. Those 
youth whose family head was self-employed did best, while youth 
whose family head was employed by the government did slightly 
worse than youth with heads in private sector jobs. The 
effect of low income, after holding personal and other family 
characteristics constant, was to raise the probability of 
being employed and unemployed. Lack of income clearly induced 
out--of -school youth to enter the labor market, thereby raising 
their employment-population ratio but also their unemployment rate. 
The head's educational status had no indef^endent effect on the 
employment status of the child. 

Racial differentials in the characteristics of family 
heads appears to explain part of the observed racial 
differentials in youth employment. When no information 
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about the family head was included in a regression, the 
independent effect of race was to reduce the probability £ 
employment of young men, 18-24, who were living at home by 
about 14 percentage points. Adding information on the 
educational attainment, employment status, and sex of the 
family head caused the independent effect of race to decline 
11 points. Thus, it appears that 3/14 or about 18 
percent of the racial differentials in the employment 
probability of young men is associated with differences in 
the family head's characteristics. 

The role of crime, early chi Idbea ring , and parents' 
nonemploynent suggests that the worsening in the situation 
of black youth has been concentrated on a subset of the 
population. To examine the potential increase in inequality 
within the black youth subgroup, we first look at changes 
i, the distribution of unemployment and nonemployment over 
a full year period. In any given year, the average E/P 
ratio can be calculated by multiplying the percent of workers 
(those with at least one week of employment) in the population 
times the weeks employed per worker as a percentage of full 
.year work. (In symbols, E/P =_N *W , where N represents 
workers, w is average weeks employed of workers, and P is the 
population.) By looking at these two components separately, 
we can determine how much of the decline in the black youth 
E/P ratio is attributable to a decline in the number of workers 
and how much to a decline in the share of the year the average 
worker is employed. 
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The decomposition of the trends snnnarized in Table 16 
v/as done usinq data on the experience of youth in 1967 and 
.1977. In general, the analysis incMcates that nearly all 
of the worsening in the R/P ratio of nonwhito young men 
was due to a a decline in the percentage \:\\o worked at all 
during the year. Between ig'S? and 1977, the percent of 
ron-v.'hite men, 20-24 , who worked at least one woek declined 
from SC^' to 74. Among ir,-19 year-olds tho. drop was rven 
larger, from h3 percent in 19'i7 to 47 percent in 1^^77. In 
contrast, among non\.'hite*i young men v/t^o did v/oric at least 
^ one week, the number of weekii worked in 1977 was almost 
as high a:=; in .19fi7. 

In ti'.e cdL.v: of young nonwhite women, the wotrsc-ning 
enploymejpt: sil-uat.ion bit those who \/orked in 1977 and 
tiio.^t-^ w^o di:^ not:. Although the percent of nonwy ite 
young v.-of-'en who worked at aJl dropped sharply, so did 
weok.s er ployed per worker. Only percent on nonwhite 
women, ?(^-?A, worked during 1977 , as compared to 70 percent 
in 1967. Among v;nrkers, avcerage weeks employed ^.ell from 
3.^.7 to 29.2. 

Anohher wo;, of lookiiin ot the distribution is to 
cnlculc^te which youtl^ accounted for nost of the weeks 
of employment. Again, the figures indicate an increasing 
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inequal ity among nonv;hite youth, but not among white youth. 
In 1967, 49 percent of nonwhite younq men, , accounterl 

for P.O percent of the weeks of employment worked by tliis 
populai-ion. By 1977, the 80 percent of weeks worker! '"^^ 
roncentrateri on only .34 percent of the population. Increas 
in tl^e concentration of weeks worked on a .^nailer segment 
of the nonwhite youth population a J so occurred- for younq woi; 
]G-19 and 20-?^, and for younn men, :-!0-:'4 . This rislnci 
inequality in the inci.'lence of weeks worked did not occur 
cir.ong white youth as it did among nonwhite youth. For 
ex.^mpie, about one- third of wliito women, 2D-2A , accounted 
for 72 percent of the employment in both 19G7 and 1977. 

The trends in earnings of Mack youth ^' i t together wit'.\ 
the einploynent trends. For those bi-^ck youth who worked 
at .^IJ over the year, the amounts earned per week moved 
alnost t.5 oquality with weekly earnings of white youth. 
M-.(^nq l'-19 ye.-r-oMs of both sexes, earnings per week 
differed littlr by race in 19f.7 and in 1977. Among ?.Ci-?y^ 
vear-old workers, blacks noved from 77 percent of white 
v;eekJy earning^- in 19n7 to 93 ]?ercenL in K^V. FarningK 
of black worieri wore virtually equal to those of white 
•.•■oncn by ..y77. 

The conclusions from i hese data are striking, especial! 
in the case of black young men. A shorp drcf occurred 
I.etween 1967 and i:)77 in the percentage who had any work 
experience over an entire veer. while 3 of 4 white men, 
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16-19, worked in 1977, only 2 out of 4 blacks, 16-19, 
worked even one week. However, amonq the group of black 
young men that did work, the situation appears to have 
improved. Earnings per week rose and number of weeks 
enployed dropped only slightly for those who found 
at least one week of work over the year. Thus, the key 
to rlete rmi n i ng the wor scni ri^ er.ployment situation for young 
black men lies in focussing on v;!;y the group with no work 
record at all rose het\;c:?nn 19C^1 and 1977. 

It is important to point out that the focus on 
nonworkers would explain some of the trends, but not 
tlio levels of racial differentials in youth employment. 
Weeks enployed per worker were almost as high for black 
20-2-1 year-olds as for white 20-24 year-olds in 1977. 
?>ut, among 1"-19 year-olds, a sizable racial differential 
existed in weeks employed per worker. Black teenagers, 
who worked during the year averaged only f^3-70 percent 
c^^ the weeks of oiiployment ovor the year v;orked f»y 
wl ite toenc^ners 

n. •'"Jumnia ry of Causes of Youtli Fmployment Patterns 

This sur.mary i>rings tO'.;ether the analysis from sections 
A , R , cind C in a way that cent i nues to d is t i ngu i sh be tv;v;en 
( J ) f ac to rs de t ermi ni ng the le vel of youth employment 
and unemployr.en t and (2) factors determining the dis-^ 
t r i but i on of youth er.ployment and unemployment . 
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Sections A and B show how the levels of youth epploy- 
ment and unemployment depend on the quantity and 
characteristics of young v/orkers and on the demand for young 
v/orkers. Youth enqage in frequent moves into and out of the 
labor force and from one job to another. Although thi 
high turnover is one reason youth unemployment rates exceed 
a<:^ult rates, about 70 percent ol: the youth-adult une-^ploymen t 
difterential v;ould remain even if one v/ere able to e.i.iminate 
turnover induced youth iinomployrr.ont . Seasonal patterns of 
youtl; l^tbor Eor^Te entry do not apparently contribute to high 
youth unemployment. Tho relation between family status and 
enployment patterns and between schooling and er^ployi^ent 
patterns indicater; that young v/orUers can afford a more 
ca5i.ual attachment to the lahor force than can adult work'.?rs. 
As youth Iv^ave nchool and become financially independent, 
their employment levels go up and their unemployment rates 
go down. Dif f erences in family status accounted for 7 5 
percent of the differences in employnent-popu] a t ion ratios 
between 1^>-19 year-old and 2?^-3A year-old white men. 

The 1 im i teH work exper i ence , educa t i on ^ and senior i ty 
of young worker:^ are other causes of high levels of youth 
unemployment. P'mployers often express a preference ifor 
workers who have completed high school and who have a 
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credible work records While direct age-related restrictions 
by employers, unions and child labor laws may contribute to 
the young worker's problem in gaining such experience, there 
is little evidence on the size of such effects. 

What makes the differences between youth and adult 
characteristics especially significant are the wage 
rigidities that prevent the youth wage from falling low 
enough to prevent excessive unemployment. Studies of the 
minimum wage law indicate that the expansion of the law's 
coverage in 1966 accounted for a significant unemployment 
effect on teenagers. The relation between youth employment 
and other Wcjge rigidities has not been documented. 

The changing levels of youth employment and un- 
employment have been influenced by the overall demand for 
workers as well as the demand for youth-specific workers. 
As demano expands to reduce the adult male unemployment rate 
from 3.8 to 3.0 the parcentage of white employed youth rises 
by 2 percentage points and percentage oZ black youth employed 
rises by 4 percentage points. Trends in armed forces 
enrollment have an independent impact on youth employment 
levels. As armed forces enrollment rises, the youth empioyment- 
populaiiion ratio also rises. The presence of high shares 
of youth-specific industries has a positive impact on the 
empJ.oyment situation of young people. 
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The aggregate youth labor supply appears to exert a 
negative effect on the employment prospects of young people. 
The bulge in the youth labor force clearly resulted in a 
decline in youth wage rates. Hov/ever, this wage adjustment 
was apparently inadequate to prevent a popula t inn-i nducr^d 
rise in youth unemployment. 

The factors determining the distribution of youth 
employnent and unemploynent are i nvest igat ed in vSect ion <\ 
P,? ter document ing the specifics of the high and worsening 
unemployment and nonemployment experience of nonwti i te and 
low income youth, the section examines several explanations. 
Looking at racial differences in employment patterns of 
young men, one finds that much of the trend in out-of-school 
employment-population ratios has boen associated with differ- 
ences in armed forces enrollment patterns. It may be that 
poor civilian employment prospects have caused more young 
blacks thcvr, young whites to enter the military; or it may be 
that more young blacks than young whites have voluntarily 
choseii mi ii tary employment over civi 1 ian employment. 
Another Factor potentially influencing racial differentials 
in m,ale en^ployment is the racial differential in crime rates 
and arrest records « Employers apparently still utilize 
arrest record data in making hiring decisions, although this 
l^actice is illegal. Since young black men have considerably 
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higher arrest records than young white men, the gap in 
employment may be associated with differences in contact 
with crime. 

Family status differences between white and nonwhite 
women, 20-24, appear to account for about half their 
differences in employment-populacion ratios. A nonwhite 
woman, 20-24, is 10 percentage points more likely to live 
with her own child than is a :?0-24 year-old white woman. 

Low income and nonwhite young men and women are likely 
to live in poverty areas and likely to have parents who are 
not employed. Both factors worsen the employment prospects 
of these groups. It is interesting that after one takes 
account for education, school status,, and family background, 
low income young men are more likely to be in the labor 
force and in jobs, but also more likely to experience 
unemployment than are moderate or high income youth. 
Unfortunately race exerts a large effect on youth employ- 
rent and unemployment than is independent of years of 
education, school status, and family background. According 
to analyses based on official data sources, young black men 
show 10 points lower omployincnt probabilities than do young 
white men with similar basic characteristics. 

Several data sourct^s other than the Current Population 
Survey generally show less severe youth employment problems. 
However, the youth employment rates still far exceed adult 
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rates and nonwhite youth generally experience much more en.ployment 
and nonemployment than white youth. Only the data from the survey of 
197 2 high school graduates indicate that the problem is qualitatively 
different from what comes out of CPS data- According to the high 
school senior survey, nearly all high school graduat>3s integrate 
effectively into the labor market. The conclusion applied to 
nonwhites as well as whites. By 1976, there was virtual racial 
equality in the employment and earnings outcomes of the 1972 male 
graduates . 

Finally, the worsening in the a verage employment situation of 
black youth inadequately describes the diverging trends within 
the black youth population. If we focus on the 50-80 percent of 
young black men who worked at leas^. one week in 1967 and 1977 , 
we find that weeks employed per year increased for 20-24 year olds 
and worsened only slightly for 16-19 year olds; these young black 
workers moved to near equality with whites in terms of weekly wages. 
On the other hand, the percentage of black youth who work at all 
declined sharply between 1967 and 1977, By 1977, one of four black 
men, 20--24, and one of ■ two black men, 16-19, did not even work one 
week over the year. 

Together, the findings demonstrate that most of the youth employ- 
ment problem, even most of the black youth problem, represents 
seriou3 and substantial nonemployment for a minority of young people. 
In the next and concluding section, we present several estimates of 
the size and composition of the youth subgroup encountering serious 
problems. 
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V. The Numbers of Youth with S erious Employment Problems 

The analysis shows that the youth employment problem is 
serious for a small percentage of young workers. The 
majority of young workers integrate well into the labor 
market. Given these finriings, it is worthwhile to estimate 
the absolute numbers of youth who encounter serious employ- 
ment problems. Several methods can provide a variety o*** 
estimates. This section pre.sents numbers ba.sed on four 
methods . 

The first method, which yields IJi-^iver.se I, defines 
persons with Sf-^rious employment problems as those who 
experienced IS or norr weeks of unemployment over the 
course of a full year. T^:;ble 17 prov i des the numbers of 

year-olds in Univorse I by age, race, sex, -ind 
educational attainment. The total of nearly 2.9 million 
is almost 90 percent of the average niimber of 16-?.4 
year-olds unemployed in an average month. This result 
is another way of stating our conclusion that most youth 
unemployment is conci^nt rated on those who experience 
15 week.-: or more of unemployment ove r the yea r . 

Before examining tl^e composition of this Universe in 
detail, it is important tc» remove possible doubts about 
whether the problems tliese youth experience are really 
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serious. In particular, we rust exdmir\e the way in which 
thii 15+ weeks of unemployment is distributed over the year. 
Spells nay be short but frequent enough to add up to IS 
or more weeks of un.=imployment , or they may be less frequent 
but extended over many cohsecut i ve weeks . Long spe 1 Is 
would indicdte serious employment problemfs. 

As the data in Table 2 show, most of those with 15 + 
weeks of unemployment are not ex per ienc ing severa 1 spel Is 
betv/een jobs* The majority of the substantially unemployed 
had one or no employers. Only about 30 percent had unemploy- 
ment that occurred between jobs. Only 15 >:ercent had three 
or mere employ3rs. Finally, a majority of those with 15+ 
weeks of unemployK^ent had or more weeks of unemployment. 
In fact, the mean weeks of unemployment for the 15+ weeks 
group actually exceeded 26 weeks. The.'sc-. findings substantial 
our previous conclusion. 

The characteristics of those with serious employment 
problems do not correspond to the stereotype of the unemployed 
youth. Altho'jgh blacks and hispanic youth experience a high 
incidence of severe unemployment, v/hites make up about 70 
percent of Universe I. High school dropouts make up only 
27 percent while nonstudent high school graduates make up 
53 percent of the high unemployment g roup . In spi te of these 
somewhat surprising nujrbers, it remains true that the 
probabi 1 i ty of ejcper iencing substantial unemployment is highest 



for 



black and hispanic youth and for high school dropouts 
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Universe I relies on the traditional unemployment 
measure as an indicator of a labor market problem. To 
some, this concept is too broad because it includes 
young people from moderate and high income families, 
whose unemployment does not result in serious economic 
deprivation. To others, the unemployment concept is 
too narrow because it does not cover young people who 
want to work at prevailing wages but v/ho are reported 
as outside the labor force. 

In expanding the Universe to include the discouraged 
unemployed, we move to a stock concept of currently job- 
less youth who encounter substantial joblessness over the 
year. A given month's jobless is the sum of the officially 
unemployed plus those outside the labor force who report 
they want jobs now. To derive Universe II, we must 
determine what percentage of a given month's jobless will 
experience 15 weeks or more joblessness over the year. 
It is possible to derive such a percentage for the unemployed, 
but not for the other jobless. Using the percentage of 
unemployed who will experience substantial uneiriployment as 
a proxy and applying it to cover all jobless, we estimate 
the number of jobless in April 1979 who would be expected 
to encounter substantial joblessness over the year*"^^ 

The Universe II numbers appear in Table 19. The total 
of 3.3 million is only 17 percent more than the Universe 
I number. Again, it is worth noting that while the 
incidence of problems is especially high among nonwhite 
youth, white youth make up about 70 percent of Universe II, 
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While all youth with substantial joblessness have 
problems, the most serious youth employment problems are 
those that contribute to low family income. In Table 20 , 
we present the data on jobless youth from economically 
disadvantaged families (defined as families whose incomes 
are IQ percent or less of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Lower Livino Standard). In 1977, this meant an income 
level of about $7000 for a family of four. Universe 
III is first derived by limiting the concept to those 
with 15+ weeks of unemployment; we find that 734,000 
youth had serious employment and income problems. This 
number does not incl.ide any low income youth who were 
outside the labor force but reportedly willing to take a 
job. An alternative estimation of Universe III can be 
found if we view all ou t-of-school youth, who were not 
mothers caring for young children, as composing the 
"expected to work" category of youth. Using this 
definition we find that 2.1 million "expected to work" 
low income youth experienced substantial nonemploynent 
over the year. Whichever of the two estimates one uses, 
it is clear that most of the youth with serioi 5 employ- 
ment problems are not in schoolr 

What can we conclude from all these numbers? First, 
the size of pool of youth with serious employment problem 
is large (2.9 million) although it represents only about 
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10 percent of young workers. Second, the serious employ- 
ment problems extend beyond the poor, the black, and the 
high school dropout* Third, the most severe problems are 
faced by about 700,000 16-24 year-olds who experience 
substantial unenployment and are in families with very 
low incomes. Over RO percent of these youth are out of 
school. It is these yo ^ b that deserve first priority 
in government employment and training efforts, to combat 
youth employment problems. 
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Table lA 



Employment Population Ratios for Male Youth 

1955-78 



Ma.lss lG-19 Males • 20-24 

Adult Male 
Unemployment 



Years 


White 


Nonwhi te 


White Nonwhi te 


Rate 


1955-59 


50.8 


47.5 


80.1 


67.4 


3.8 


1960-64 


46.0 


40.4 


79.5 


76.7 


4.1 


1965-69 


49.7 


39.5 


79 .8 


79 .8 


2,0 


1970-74 


51.8 


33.2 


77.9 


70.3 


3.0 


1975-76 


51.1 


27.4 


75.5 


61.3 


5.3 


1977 


54.5 


27.4 


78 .7 


61.2 


4.3 


1978 


56.3 


29.8 


76.0 


61.1 


3.4 


Source 


; Eniployment and 


Training Report 


of the 


president. 



1978. 
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Table IB 



Bmoloyment Population Ratios for Females Youth 

1955-78 



Females 15-19 



Females 20-24 



Adult Male 
Unemployment 



Years 


White 


Nonwhi te 


White 


Nonwhi te 


Kate 


1955-59 


36.9 


25.2 


43.0 


40.1- 


3.8 


1960-64 


33.9 


22.8 


43.6 


40.7 


4.1 


1965-69 


37.3 


23.5 


49.7 


49 . 1 


2.0 


1970-74 


41.5 


21.4 


55.3 


47.4 


3.0 


1975-76 


42 .5 


21 .2 


58 .7 


44 .5 


5.3 


1977 


46.0 


20 .2 


61 .4 


45.4 


4.3 


1978 


48.7 


23.5 


60.6 


45.4 


3.4 
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Table 2A 



Unemployment Rates for Male Youth 
1955-78 





Males 


16-19 


-Males 


20-24 


Adult Male 


















Unemployment 


Years 


White 


Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite 


Rate 


1955-59, 


12.6 


19,8 


7.9 


14.6 


3.8 


1960-64 


14.9 


25.0 


8.3. 


14.3 


4.1 


1965-6S 


11.0 


22.9 


4.7 


8.4 


2.0 


1970-74 


14.0 


29.4 


8.0 


14.3 


3.0 


1975-76 


18 .0^ 


36.1 


12.1 


21.8 


5.3 


1977 


15.3 


37.4 


9.3 


21.7 


4.3 


1973 


13.5 


34.4 


7.6 


20 .0 


3.4 
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Table 2B 



Unemployment Rates for Female Youth/ 
1955-78 



Years 



Females 16-19 



White 



Nonwhi te 



Females 20-24 



White 



Nonwhi te 



Adult Male 
Unemployment 
Rate 



1955-59 

1960-64 

1965-69 

1970-74 

1975-76 

1977 

1978 



11.1 
14,5 
12.6 
14.3 
17.2 
16.2 
14.4 



23.3 
30.6 
30.7 
35.9 
39.5 
41.1 
38.4 



5.7 
7.6 
5.8 
7.8 
10.8 
9.3 
8.3 



14.8 
18.0 
12.9 
17.1 
22.1 
23.6 
21 .3 



3.8 

4.:i 

2.0 

3.0 
5.3 
4.3 
3.4 
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Table 3 



Einrollment and Errployment Characteristics o£ 
Youth. by Age and Sex 



Sex and Age Percent of Populaf ion Percent of Population 
Enrolled in Sdiool Enrolled in School 

and working 



Male 






16-17 


90.4 


34.7 


18-19 


51.3 


20.8 


20-21 


21.3 


12.6 


Female 






16-17 


88.5 


28.5 


18-19 


47.9 


18,6 


20-21 


33.2 


14.5 


22-24 


15.4 


9.4 



Sumner Bnploimeat - Annual Elrployment Ratios 
by Age cuid Sex 

Ago Males FaiTales Total 

16-17 1.28 1.23 1.26 

18-19 1.16 1.14 1.15 

20-24 1.06 1.04 1.05 

25-34 1.00 .97 .99 

Ratio is canputed at follows: 

Average nirnber of people employed in June, July, August 
Average number of people ertployed annually 
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TABLE 4 A 

Family Status of Young Men by Age and Race: March 1978 



PESCEM7 SV 
FAMILY ST.rffUS: 


16-17 


WHITE 
18-19 


20-21 


22-24 


NCNWHITE 
16-17 18-19 


20-21 


22-2^ 


INDEPENDENT YOUTH (total) 


2.0 


9.8 


32.4 


62.4 


0.3 


4.8 


17.9 


48.4 


- Head of Family 
with children 


0.2 


2.5 


8.7 


21.5 


- 


0.7 


5.8 


19.9 


- Married, Spouse 

Presenc, no children 


0.8 


3.1 


10.5 


20.8 




0.7 


5.3 


7.6 


- Other Family Status 


1.0 


4.2 


13.2 


20.1 


0.3 


3.4 


6.8 


20.9 


DEPENDENT YOUTH (total) 


98.0 


90.2 


67.6 


37.6 


99.7 


95.2 


82.1 


51.6 


- Child or other 
Relative o£ Head 
in Two-Parent 
Family 


82.0 


74.8 


55.2 


29.2 


57.1 


53.4 


49.7 


30.8 


- Child or other 
Relative of Head 
in Singe Parent 
Family 


16.0 


15.4 


12.4 


8.4 


42.6 


41.8 


32.4 


20.8 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


POPULATION (in 000 's) 


3571 


3383 


3361 


4747 


651 


562 


531 


692 
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TABLE 4 B 



4 B 

Family Status of Young Women by Age and Race: March 1978 



Family Status: 


WHITE 
16-17 18-19 


20-21 


22-24 


16-17 


NCNWHITE 
.18-19 20-21 


22-24 


LN'DEPENDENT Youth (total) 


6.6 


27.8 


54.1 


79.4 


5.2 


22.3 


42.5 


/□•I 


- Head of Family 
with children 


0 3 


1.4 


3.5 


4.6 


1.4 


6.0 


13.2 


24.9 


- Wife with children 


2.1 


7.7 


16.9 


32.5 


0.9 


7.0 


9.4 


21.9 


- Married, Spouse 

present r no children 


1.9 


9.9 


18.8 


23.4 


0.9 


2.6 


5.9 


6.9 


- Other Family Status 


2.3 


8.8 


14.9 


18.9 


2.0 


6.7 


14.0 


1 A 

ID 


DEPEM)E>IT Youth (tocai) 


93.4 


72.2 


45.9 


20.5 


94.8 


77.7 


57.5 


29.9 


- Child or other 


















Relative of Head 


















in Two-Parent 
Family 


76.2 


58.9 


36.5 


15.6 


45.6 


42.7 


29.7 


15.5 


- Child or other 


















Relative of Head 


















in one-Parent 
Family 


17.2 


13.3 


9.4 


5.0 


49 o2 


35.0 


27.8 


14.4 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Popu^'ation 


3454 


3534 


3525 


4962 


654 


646 


630 


672 
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TABLE 5 



Duration on Current Job by Age and Sex 
Januacy 1973 



Males 

Total, 16 years and older 

16 - 17 years 

18 - 19 years 

20 - 24 years 

25 - 29 years 

30-34 years 

Females 

Total, 16 years and older 

16 - 17 years 

IS - 19 years 

20 - 24 years 

25 - 29 years 

30 - 34 years 



Median Years on Current Jobs 

.6 
.6 

1.2 
2.5 
4.2 



.6 
.6 
1.2 
2.0 
2.4 
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Share of Male Population, Not Enrolled, Not Employed 

1965-1978 



Adalt Male 



Years 




White 






Nonwhi te 




u employment 
Rate 




16-19 


18-19 


20-24 


16-17 


18-19 


20-24 




1965-69 


.9 


3.0 


2.4 


2.0 


7.4 


5.6 


2.0 


1970-74 


1.6 


5.0 


4.8 


2.4 


10. b 


9.5 


3.0 


1975-76 


2.1 


7„2 


7.6 


3.4 


. 14.6 


12.7 - 


5.3 


1977 


2.7 


5.4 


5,2 


1.7 


15.9 


13.9 


4.3 


19.78 


2.4 


5.8 


4.4 


1.6 


10.0 


13.3 


3.4 



Share of Female Population, Not Enrolled, Not Employed 

1965-1978 



Yea rs 



Wh i te 



16-19 18-19 



20-24 



Nonwhi te 



16-17 18-19 



20-24 



Adult Male 
Unemployment 
Rate 



1965-69 


1.2 


4.3 


2.9 


1970-74 


1.4 


5.3 


3.9 


1975-76 


2.0 


6.4 


6.4 


1977 


^..6 


5.9 


5.4 


1973 


1.8 


5.4 


4.2 



ERIC 



2.4 


10.2 


6.8 


7" 


1.9 


10.9 


3.2 


3.0 


3.8 


10.6 


10.9 


5.3 


1.9 


14.4 


13.9 


4.3 


1.5 


12.9 


11.6 


3.4 
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TABLE 7 

Coitparison of Rates of School and 
Labor Force Activity for Young Men, 
by Major Activity, 1967, 16-21 year 
olds. MLS vs. CPS Surveys 

No. in NLS Major Activity Lnployment Population LFPR Uneroloynt^'t 

Sanple NLS CPS NLS CPS NLS CPS NLS ' CPS 

Whitf; Males 
Major Activity: 

Scrool 1657 66.3 66.1 42.1 33.0 52.9 37.5 20.4 11 

Not School 736 33.7 33.9 86.6 83.8 92.5 91.6 6.4 8 

Nonvhite Males 
Major Activity: 

School 595 55.8 55.8 32.6 21.6 51.3 

Vot School 453 44.2 44.2 80.8 75.1 94.2 



28 ,8 ,36.5 25 
90.1 14.3 18 
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TABLE 8 

Corrparison of Rates of Sdiool and Labor 
Force Activity for Young Men by Race^ 
in 1967. KLS vs CPS Surveys 

l!o. in NLS % in Sdiool Employment Population LFPR Unanpioyment 





Sample 


>JLS 




KLS 


CPS 


NLS 


CPS 


NLS 


CPS 


White Males 


















16 - 17 


1343 


9ia 


91.4 


44.2 


36.7 


56.0 


42.8 


21.0 


14.4 


18 - 19 


1123 




57.2 


60.6 


56.7 


69.9 


63.4 


13.3 


10 >6 


20 - 24 


1511 


34.1 


32.2 


80.1 


78.0 


84.5 


81,2 


5.2 


4.0 


Nonwhite Males 


















16 - 17 


633 


S3. 8 


88.0 


39.4 


26.2 


58.5 


36.7 


32.7 


28.8 


18 - 19 


499 


53.0 


50.5 


59.1 


47.0 


74.9 


60.1 


21.1 


21.7 


20 - 24 


465 


13.3 


18.9 


81.7 


76.9 


92.5 


85.7 


11.7 


10.3 



LFPR: Labor Force Participation Rate = No. in Labor Force 

Population 
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TABLE 9 

National Longitudinal 

Study 

STATIST" White Nonwhite 

Smploymsnr r^tio .880 „784 
Labor Fcr-:3 

.'?articizs=n .929 .902 

JnempioyirErr:: -sre .054 .130 



Current Popjlation 
Survey, October 1972 
White Nonwhite 

.815 .680 

.916 .880 
.115 .227 
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Table 10 



Comparisons of Youth Employment - Population Ratios from 
Unemployment Rates from the 1977 CPS and 1977 NCS 



Lnployroent-Population Ratios 



Unemployme nt Rates 



Difference 



Dif f ortir-jce 





CPS 


NCS 


NCS- CPS 




CPS 


NCS 


NCG-cr- 


White Males 
















16-17 


45.1 


45-7 


0.6 


15-^7 


17.6 


lo.b 


-1 .0 


18-19 


65.2 


63.5 


3.3 


18-19 


13,0 


9-9 


-i • 1 


20-21 


71.6 


75.3 


3.7 


20-24 


9.3 


6.7 


-?..t) 


22-24 


83.9 


84.7 


0.8 










Non White Hales 
















16-17 


18.9 


27.0 


8.1 


16-17 


38.7 


30.4 


-s.: 


18-19 


37.0 


46.0 


9.0 


18-19 


36.1 


22.6 


-13.5 


20-21 


52.8 


63.0 


10.2 


20-24 


21.7 


11.1 


-10.5 


22-24 


67.8 


73.6 


5.8 










White Ferales 
















16-17 


37.5 


37.0 


-0.5 


16-17 


18.2 


15.4 


-2.9 


38-19 


54.3 


57. C 


2.7 


18rl9 


14.2 


10.8 


-3.4 


20-21 


60.2 


63.0 


0.8 


20-24 


9.3 


7.2 


-2.1 


22-24 


62.3 


61.0 


-1.3 










Non White Females 
















16-17 


12.5 


15.3 


2.8 


16-17 


44.7 


36,8 


-7.9 


18-19 


28.1 


31.4 


3.3 


18-19 


37.4 


3i.O 


-6.4 


20-21 


33.3 


42.5 


4.2 


20-24 


23.6 


16.0 


-7.6 


22-24 


50.6 


54.4 


3.8 
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Distributer rg--^ 



Er.plc)/r)ent and Unemployrnen:: 

■■^\iTj^ Men 



197/ Labor ForcB . . 
{in OOO's) 

Percent distributicr. 
of Labor force; 

Worked in 1977 

No une.T.ploynsnt 

1-4 weeks of unernpl: 

5-14 weeks of unern::-^%-^,> - 

15+ weeks of unempl /rr-' rH,: 

Did not work in 197 
1-14 weeks of une-:p: 
15^ weeks of unenpl 

Percent distribution 
enployrnent: 

No unemployrent 
1-4 week:s of unempL-^r 
5-14 v^eks of unemc \t 
weeks of une'r,pi 

Percent distributic r. 
unemployment;; 

Worked in 1977 

No unemplcyrrsnt 

1-4 weeks ot unempl:..-^. 

5^14 weeks of unemp:±rj?r- -nt 

15+weeks cf uneiriployrrs:"-: 

D i_d not work in 1977 

1-14 weeks :of unemployr.^r:. 

15+ weeks of unemplo/Tr«r: ' 





Men 


Nonwhite 




16-19 


20-24 


16-19 




5329 


7664 


595 




96.5 


98.6 


85.4 


;l . 1 


70.3 


67. S 


54.4 




8.9 


7.0 


8,1 




8.S 


11.0 


9.3 


=..6 


8.4 


10.9 


13.7 


25..3 


3.7 


1.4 


14. G 


~..9 


2.6 




9.6 


, .9 


1.1 


-8 


5.0 


-.9 


77.6 


77.3 


71.4 


T-/57 


8.1 


6,4 


8.2 




8.3 


9.8 


9.7 


.. ^ 2 


6.0 


6.5 


10.7 





87.7 


91.8 


65.3 


~o..- 


To 


.0 


.0 




6.4 


4.3 


2.7 


2.C- 


20.5 


23.2 


10.5 


10 .s 


59.8 


63,9 


52.5 


=2.9 


13.3 


8.i2 


34.7 


3^,1 


3.8 


1.0 


"375 


1-5 


9.5 


7.1 


26.2 


32 7 
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Table 12 



:ution of 1977 Enployrriani: and L -ployrrent 
of Young Wonen 



1977 Leter ?cr<r-' 
(in CCC'5) 

Percent ci5tri:a^t:ion 
of labor fcrtre: 

Wbrkod in '^jll 

No unemployment 

1-4 weeks anernplo-/nient 

5-14 wee«;s of unerr.plo'TTent 

1S+ wee:<5 of unerr^plcyrrjent 

Did not work in 1977 

1-14 weeks of 'une.T:ployrent 

15+ weeKs of unenployment 

Percent c- stribution of 
emplc^^ent: 

No unerr:i::::oyTnent 
1-4 wrecH of unempioyrent 
5-14 u'seKS of unemployrnent 
15+ wee-: 5 of unenpioyment 

Percent dirrrlbution of 
unemplo^•^-* nt : 

Worked in :^77 

No anerapi:!:.v:rnent 

1-4 weeks unenpjoyment 

5-14 weeks of unemployment 

15+ weeks unemploynent 

Did not wcrk in 1977 

"1-14 weeks of unemployment 

15+ weeks: of unemployment 



White 


Vtore: 


Nonwhite 


Vfc- 


16-19 


20-2 


16-19 


2C 


4779 


6891 


595 


r ■ 


94.7 


- 

97.3 


82.1 


~ 0 

• V 


72.6 


75.2 


53.9 


1 


9,3 


8.5 


11.9 


.9 


7.7 


7.: 


7.1 


.9 


5.2 




7.1 


.3 .5 


5.3 


2.7 


17.9 


. . 2 


4.0 


1 .9 


12 .9 


. J. 


1.3 


0 


5.1 


5.0 


81.2 


E2.£ 


69.9 


75.6 


7.8 




13.4 


6.7 


7.3 


■5.1 


8.6 


7.1 


3.7 


3.S 


8.1 


10.6 


79.3 


87.8 


60.9 


69.5 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


7.9 


7.8 


5.7 


3.1 


23.0 


22.1 


10. P. 


10.5 


48.3 


58.0 


44.4 


55.9 


20.7 


12.2 


39.1 


30.5 


6.5 


3.6 


11.9 


5.1 


, 14.2 


8.5 


27.2 


25.4 
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Table - 2 

Emplp^^-^x Status of Enrolled Males, Ages lS-19 
Includir.-:; "dod Excludiryg nned Forces (A,F.): 1967-1378 



Einployment— :rr^lati:2n Unemplcyront Rates 





Wl-iite 


Males 


Nonwhite f-iai— 




Males 


Nonwhi te 


MaLss 


Year 


excluding 


including 


2xclucang 


mclrir— ng 


excluding 


includir^ 


exciucing 


inciacing 




A.F. 


A.F. 


A.F. 


A.F 


A.F. 


A.F. 


A.F. 


A.F. 


1967 


79.7 


86.9 


71.4 


77.: 


9.2 


5.7 


19.1 


15.0 


1968 


81,3 


86.2 


69.4 


74.-. 


7.6 


5.4 


20.0 


16.3 


1969 


79.6 


84.8 


70.0 


75.- 


8.1 


5.8 


14.8 


11.7 


1970 


77.7 


81.9 


58.1 


63. ^ 


12.6 


9.9 


23.2 


19.5 


1971 


77.3 


81.0 


65.8 


70.,: 


13.0 


10.6 


24.4 


20.7 


1972 


81.7 


84.3 


63.6 


68.. ■ 


10.4 


8.7 


21.4 


18.1 


1973 


82.8 


85.1 


71.0 


'75.5 


8.4 


7.1 


19.3 


15.9 


1974 


73.3 


81,1 


60.3 


67.3 


13.2 


11.3 


30.3 


24.2 


1975 


77.9 


80.8 


50.9 


59.2 


16.0 


i3.8 


37.5 


30.0 


1976 


77.8 


80.6 


42.8 


52,5 


14.4 


12.4 


43.1 


33.9 


1977 


82.9 


84.9 


49.8 


59 .,0 


11.1 


9.7 


39.3 


30.9 


1378 


78.5 


81.1 


59.8 


67.5 


11,9 . 


8.5 . 


25.5 


19.7 



Source: Unpublished tabulations frcra the Octobar Current Population Surveys 

and fran data on the Total Labor Force published in Brployment and Earnings. 
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Table 14 

Empioyment Status of Not Enrolled Males, Aaes 20-24 
Including and Excluding Armed Forces (A. F. ): '1967-1978 



Employment-PcJiiIarion Unemployront Pates 

Ratics 



'^'"I,' '^' ^ ^^^ . N'onwhite Males V .' hite Males K o nwSite M^ ' e^ — 

Year exclun^.,. . ;ncluding excluding including excluding including excluding inc^u--P' 

^™ till A.F. A. F. A.F. A .F. ' 

- 9b. 5 85.1 8778 372 271 873 

1968 sr. 3 93.7 84.8 88,2 3.7 2.5 9 3 7 1 

io^n 90.6 4.3 3 0 ill ^Is 

1970 90.5 77.1 81.3 8.5 6.3 14 8 l" s 

1971 S7.i 89.8 77.0 80.6 7.9 6.2 15 4 l^'^ 
illl sue 89.9 81.3 . 83.9 7.8 6.6 10.1 i*^ 

1973 ^:.0 92.1 79.7 82.3 4.3 3.7 12 1 1-^7 

1974 rj.2 90.5 78.2 81.5 6.9 6.0 14*7 

mi ^^'^ ^9.2 73.6 11.8 10.5 18.*6 £5 

^''•^ ^^-8 71.7 9.7 8.8 20.8 1t' 3 

1977 38.7 89.8 70.5 75.3 7.3 6.6 20 6 15 8 

^978 39.8 90.7 72.5 76.9 6.1 5:6 Ib.I 15 2 



3oiirc6 * 

* Unpublished tabulations fran the October Current Population Surveys 
and fran data on the total labor force published in Ftoloyment and Earnings. 
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Table 15 

Employment Status of Out of school 

vouth, 1// ann, sex, aid eth:. .v:: puita's 

March 1978 



Yoiina Men 



Dropouts 



£r.plo\TBent- 
PoDulation 



Uner.ploi^ent 
Rate 

^:iqh School 
Graduates 



Other 
"White 



Konwhite 



Hispanic 

16-19 20-24 ' 16-19 20-24 16-19 20-24 



69.2 79.8 73.0 75.1 50.1 60.9 



21.9 15,4 15.9 15.1 33.7 28.7 



L'nerpployxon t 
Kate 



80.0 86.7 82.5 84.9 61.0 71.5 
10.7 8.5 10.4 8.5 28.1 17.3 



Ycmg V^onen 

r^^ropouts 

EP Ratio 

f:nc:;.ploynent: 
Rate 

H vTh School 
Graduates 

FP Ratio 

Un-iuploiinenr 
Rate 



i2.3 31. 5 47.6 39. 4 23.3 



28.6 19.4* 18.8 16.9 43.2 26.5 



60.3 62.6 74.7 70.8 43.3 62.6 



10.7 11.0 9-9 7.8 31.4 



SojiTv^e: Ur:?L±)liGhed tabulations frcm the March 1978 QiiTent Popjlaticn 
Surx'ey. 
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Table 16 

Racial Differentials in Employment and Earnings 
For Young Workers: 1967 and 1977 



Nonwhite Men White Men Nonwhite Women White Women 

1967 1977 1967 1977 1967 1977 1967 1977 



16-19 Year- 
Olds: 

E/P ^ 

Pe rcent 
Who Worked 

Weeks 
Worked 

Earni ngs 
per week 

20-24 Year- 
Olds: 

E/P a 

Percent ^ 
Who Worked 

Weeks 
Worked 

c 

Earni ngs 
per week 



29 



.69 



$39 



.62 



86 



.18 



.47 



.52 



74 



,41 .38 



,75 .74 



$73 , $38 $79 



.89 .86 



89 91 



$76 $165 



$99 $178 



.18 



,50 



22.0 22.3 .26 .4 28.5 18.6 



$31 



.44 



72 



37.5 36.6 38.1 39.9 32.7 



$59 



11 



35 



$62 



.35 



79 



$121 



26 .32 



.59 .64 



16.5 23.3 25.0 



$37 $62 



.46 .56 



70 63 



29.2 33.5 36.6 



$68 $123 



Source: Unpublished tabulations from the March 1968 and March 1978 
Current Population Surveys. 

a. The employment-population ratio is the total weeks of employment 
in 1967 or 1977 divided by the population times 52. 

b. Weeks worked is the average weeks of employment of those 
who worked at least one week in 1967 or 1977. 

c Earnings per week equals total earnings of those with earnings 
divided by weeks worked of those with earnings. Only earnings 
per week was calculated for blacks only; the other figures 
are data on all nonwhites. 
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Table 17 
Universe of Keei: I 
(Numbers in thousands) 



Young Hen 
Students 



With 15+ Weeks of Une/nployment in 1977 

Whites Nonwhites Hispanic Total 

16-19 20-24 16-09 20-24 16-19 20-24 16-19 20-24 Total 



168 



52 



61 



17 



19 



248 



71 319 



Nonstudents 

Did not 
complete High 

School 165 214 50 93 

High School 

Graduates 122 556 13 120 



Young Women 

Students 102 36 31 

Nonstudents 



27 



Did not 
corplete High 

School 69 65 18 37 

High School 

Graduates 109 356 33 157 



22 



15 



30 



33 



12 



23 



238 337 57 5 



143 715 858 



'SI 220 



95 115 210 



147 536 683 



TDtal 



735 1279 206 451 



77 109 



1022 1843 2865 
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Table 18 

Youth with Substantial Amounts of Unemployment/ by Numbers 
of Eitiployers and Spells of Unemployment, Age, and Sex: 1977 











20-24 


year o.ldr 


Total 




Unernplcyed 
lS-25 weeks 


Uneinployed 
2^ weeks 


Total 
15+ weeks 


Unemployed 

Xb~Z_> WcfeKS 


Unenployed 


15-r weeks 


Ycxing i^en 














Total 


269 


Sox 




SCO 


624 


1124 


0-1 Employer 
2 Employer 


145 
69 


237 
67 
57 


382 

136 
112 


250 
138 
112 


399 
126 
98 


649 
264 
210 


Lookec: Bef-^een 

•» ^ V_ _ fm 

JODSS 




114 


228 


218 


208 


426 


Unen^ployed^ But 
Did i>?ct Look 


165 


247 


412 


282 


416 




Between Jobs 














Ycung Women 














Total 


174 


219 


393 


294 


426 


720 


0-1 Errployer 
2 E5nployers 
3-^ Employers 


119 
22 


173 
19 


292 
41 


160 
44 


286 
40 


445 
84 


Looked Betwen 
Jobs 


51 


42 


93 


197 


322 


1/..9 


Uneniployed, Bat 
Did Not Look 


123 


177 


300 


187 


304 


491 



e: Tabulations from the March 1978 Current Population Survey. 
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Table 19 
Universe of Need: II 

Low Income Youth with Serious Unemployment 
or Nonemployment by School and Family Status 



Young Men 

Students : 

15+ weeks of unemployment (a) , (c) 

Nons tudents : 

15+ weeks of unemployment (a) 
15+ weeks of nonemployment (b) , (c ) 

Young Women 

Students : 

15+ weeks of unemployment (a),(c) 

Nons tudents : 

Head or spouse with children 

15+ weeks of unemployment (a) , (c) 

Other Family Status 

15+ weeks of unemployment (a) 
15+ weeks oi: nonemployment (b) , (c ) 



Numbers in Thousands 



16-19 20-24 Total 



57 



106 
394 



35 



15 



54 

420 



12 



267 
626 



22 



60 



106 
646 



69 



373 
1020 



57 



75 



160 
1066 



ERIC 



Total, only those with substantial 
unemployment (total a ) 

Total, expected to work with 
substantial nonemployment 
(total b) 

Total, not expected to work with 
substantial unemployment plus 
expected to work with sub- 
stantial nonemployment (total c) 



267 



814 



467 



1271 



921 



1366 



734 



2086 



2287 



NOTE : icM inccme youth are fron families with incones belcw 70 percent 
of the lower BIS living standard • 

Source: Tabulations from March 1978 Current Population Survey 
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TABLE 20 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF DISADVANTAGED ^OUTH, KARCH 1978 , BY FA.-^ILY 
INCOME STATUS IN 1977, BY AGt, AND RACE 



Population 
(in OOP's) 



Employment - 
Population Ratio 



Unemployment 
Rate 



WHITE YOUTH • 

16 - 17 1119 

18 - 19 956 

20 - 21 963 

22 - 24 1304 

TOTAL OR 

AVERAGE: 4342 

NONWHITE YOUTH 

16 - 17 633 

18 - 19 539 

20 - 21 437 

22 - 24 ^65 

TOTAL OR 

AVERAGE 2174 



17.4 
33.6 
36 c 5 
36.1 

31.0 

7.7 
15.7 
20.8 
24.5 

16.7 



14.8 
24.3 
25.7 
27 .3 

25.5 

31.1 
41.4 
43.7 
41.3 

40.8 



0 O 
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Table 21 

Universe ill: Humber of Current Jobless 
with Serious S^nploymsnt Problems 



White Males 

16-19 
20-24 

Nonwhite Males 

16-19 
20-24 

White Females 

16-19 
20-24 

Nonwhite PenBo-es 



Unemployed 



561 
467 



156 
157 



464 
412 



Discouraged J, Total 
Unemployed Jobless 



479 
264 



154 
28 



589 
307 



1040 
731 



310 
185 



1053 
719 



Percent 
with 154- 
week s of 
Joblessness 



.69 

.71 



.78 
.86 



.63 
.67 



Universe 



719 
519 



242 
159 



663 
481 



16-19 
20-24 



174 
176 



171 
196 



345 
372 



.72 
.82 



2.58 
3Qb 



Total 



2567 



2188 



4755 



.71 



3335 



Discouraged .jnemployed are those not in the labor force who want jobs nw. 

NOTES This universe is based on data on the work experience of youth during 
1977 as a whole and during the April 1979 survey week. These figures 
represent the universe of need in 1979 if April were the representative 
month. 

Source: Tabulations from the March 1978 Current Population Survey 
and Employment and Earnings ^ May 1979. 
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